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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


ti battle is on ; and by the time the March number of 
The National Review goes to press the result will be 
known. (Indeed, owing to the Election date and the 
fact that February is such a short month, the next number 
will appear about a week later than usual.) Our first article 
this month is an attempt to set forth, in clear outline, the 
issue which now confronts the British electorate. It is our 
own affair, of course, our own domestic affair here in the 
United Kingdom. But it is also inescapably true that people 
all over the world are waiting and watching ; intent to know 
how this ancient Parliamentary nation, with its reputation 
for pawkiness and common sense, will emerge from the welter 
of boastfulness and abuse, and of sincere argumentation, 
through which its public men will drag it during the weeks 
ahead. 


Public Opinion and the Constituencies 


HE news that four recent Public Opinion Polls show 

a “‘remarkable’’ swing towards Labour is neither 

surprising nor particularly alarming. Many Conservative 
candidates have been aware for some time that a proportion 
of “ doubtful ” opinion was hardening against them. On the 
other hand one candidate, with whom we are intimately 
associated, has reason to think that this most recent swing 
towards Labour will not be maintained: a large number of 
women are still in the process of making up their minds to vote 
on the opposite side to their husbands. It is, indeed, likely 
that public opinion to-day is in a somewhat unsettled con- 
dition, so that by the time Public Opinion Polls are published, 
their information is already out of date. The danger of these 
polls lies, of course, in the possibility that they may influence 
the facts which they desire to record: their desirability is 
a point which should be carefully weighed, and it may well 
become necessary to take legislative action against them. 
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These strictures do not in any way apply to the admirable 
article “‘ Electoral Facts,” which appeared in a recent number 
of The Economist. This excellent survey makes two assertions 
which few will dispute: first, that the Conservatives have a 
much greater lead among women than among men, and 
secondly, that ‘“‘the Liberals have shown no appreciable 
recovery since 1945.’ A further assertion, that there is every 
indication that the turn-out in the coming Election will be of 
record size, is more open to question. Quite an appreciable 
proportion of the electorate are convinced that all politicians 
think only of themselves, and this belief is held by many 
who were once supporters of Labour. Apathy, where it 
exists, is most likely to benefit the Conservatives at the 
forthcoming Election: a significant reversal of the position 


in 1945. 


Full Employment versus High Prices 


HE fact of “ full’? employment helps Labour: high 

prices help the Conservatives. That is the setting for 

the campaign. Observers at recent bye-elections are all 
agreed that Conservatives gain nothing by talking of their 
achievements in reducing unemployment between the wars, 
When they mention employment policy they should attack: 
they should point out that the economic policy of the present 
Government constitutes the chief threat to a high and stable 
level of employment in the years ahead. It is, of course, the 
fact of high prices which brings many women round to the 
Conservative cause, even though their husbands may remain 
Labour. Conservatives cannot reiterate sufficiently often 
that the ballot is secret, and that a wife need not be afraid of 
taking her own line. Some women are inclined to argue that, 


since the husband earns the money, he is entitled to direct his . 


wife’s vote. Candidates should, therefore, instruct their 
canvassers to point out that, while it is the husband who earns 
the money, it is the wife who does the housekeeping. 


Fair Shares and Fair Opportunity 


WO more categories of voters deserve special considera- 
tion. The Labour Party numbers among its supporters 
quite a number of men and women who disapprove of 
Nationalisation. When questioned, they will usually fall 
back on a defence of Labour’s championship of ‘‘ fair shares.” 
Conservatives cannot repeat too often that they also believe 
in fair shares—Mr. Churchill’s “‘ minimum standards of life 
and labour ’’—and in fair opportunity as well. 
Incidentally, no one need be afraid to criticise the present 
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operation of the social services. If the Conservatives would 
come out as bold critics of present abuses, they would gain a 
great deal of support. For example, hardly anyone really 
approves of the extension of the National Health Service to 
visitors from abroad, and candidates who voice this widespread 
disapproval will receive a far more sympathetic hearing than 
those who content themselves with a bald denial that the 
Conservative Party intends to “slash the social services.” 
The doubtful voter wants to hear opinions, and not merely 
phrases. Then, again, there are a great many among those 
voting for the first time who are genuinely puzzled, and 
doubtful where their allegiance should lie. These young 
voters are not impressed by Left-wing reminiscences of the 
inter-war years, but, quite frankly, they find official Con- 
servative publications too vague and indefinite. All in all, 
candidates will do best if they are bold, direct, and clear as to 
the kind of society they wish to achieve. 


City Associations 


asked our friend referred to above, who is a can- 
didate in one of England’s largest cities, what was his 
candid opinion of his city’s Central Conservative 
Association. He replied that criticism of these Associations 
is often exaggerated and misplaced. They performed many 
functions for which he, as a candidate, was most grateful. 
First, financial ; Central Associations prevent any of their con- 
stituent divisions from becoming dangerously short of funds. 
This was especially important in ‘‘ dormitory ”’ areas where no 
big subscriptions are received: our friend pointed out that it 
was precisely in such areas that the result of the Election may 
be determined. Secondly, he found the Press Officer an 
immense assistance: thanks to the work of this official, a 
candidate could feel confident that the report of a speech, 
provided it were sent in on time, would appear in the local 
Conservative daily. Thirdly, a Central Association meant that 
the Young Conservatives were well led. They were immensely 
hard-working throughout the area, and an asset, instead of an 
embarrassment, at opponents’ meetings. 


Out of Touch 


UT our friend agreed that these Central Associations had 
their faults. First, far too many senior officials were 
entirely out of touch with the mind of the ordinary 
elector. Too often one felt that they knew of Socialists only 
by reputation. As a result, they tended to have little idea of 
the problems which beset the average candidate on his daily 
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round. Secondly, there was a tendency to suppose that al] 
city constituencies could be run in a uniform manner, and this 
often led to friction with local branch committees. (The un- 
lucky agent spurred on by his superiors, and abused by his 
workers, usually had the worst of both worlds.) Thirdly, 
Central Associations breed technicians rather than students 
of politics. Constituency organisation is apt to become too 
much of a “‘ drill,’”’ and the great issues of politics are buried 
under a flood of directives and “internal notes.’”’ Much 
depends on the candidate. Most officials are only too pleased 
if, on his visits, he can raise the discussions to a less parochial 
level. Our friend was convinced that City and Area organisa- 
tions are filled with intensely hard-working men and women 
whose imagination constantly needs revivifying by visitors 
from outside. 


Ars est Celare Artem 


ONSERVATIVES are going to throw all their resources 

into the forthcoming campaign. That is a good thing, 

provided it be always borne in mind that the most 
expensive propaganda is not necessarily the most effective, 
Cream-coloured cinema vans (there is good reason to think) 
cut little ice in slum areas, nor is the effect of an election 
address proportionate to the lavishness of its décor. As to 
“cosy ’’ propaganda—‘ Pam Pegotty ” and the like—these 
exquisite studies in stilted condescension may, for all we 
know, have their admirers: but most candidates think 
them dreadful. The first lesson for those taking part in 
this Election is that there is no short cut to success in 
doubtful constituencies. The two prerequisites are simple to 
describe but hard to come by: an organisation which can 
locate Conservative voters and see that they poll one hundred 
per cent., and a candidate who can win over waverers by the 
force of his convictions, the clarity of his expression, and the 
directness of his personal appeal. If these qualities can be 
shown by candidates all over the country, the outcome can be 
awaited with a calm confidence. 


Sir Stafford and Sterling 


IR STAFFORD CRIPPS’S Press conference, on 
January 4, at which he announced the state of our gold 
and dollar reserves at the end of 1949, was not conducted 
by him in such a way as to impress upon everyone the extreme 
gravity of our position. The figures which he gave should 
certainly speak for themselves: but figures do not always 
speak for themselves, because they are so manifold and 
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complicated. The statesman’s duty, even with a General 
Election impending, is to make all the really significant facts 
fully known and to avoid all possibility of misunderstanding 
on vital matters. Sir Stafford pursued a more doubtful 
course. Though he was careful not to make the sort of rash 
statements he has so often made in the past, he was also 
careful not to say anything which might prevent his Party 
from reaping the full benefit of the early Election. In other 
words, he was studiously dull and colourless, where he should 
have been sensational. 


I hope (he said), that no one will shout that we have already 
reached our goal or grumble that we have failed. We have not 
done either. We have made good, sensible progress along the 
lines we hoped to follow when we took the measures that have 
brought about the change. 


What a way to talk, when we are moving towards the 
grimmest economic crisis in our history ! 


The True Picture 


IR STAFFORD’S reference to ‘‘ the measures that have 

brought about the change ”’ was so vague that he could, 

if challenged, argue that he had not claimed the moment- 
ary increase in our gold and dollar reserves as an effect of 
devaluation. But whatever the literal construction of his 
words, there can be no doubt that this meaning was suggested 
and this was a plain (though perhaps unconscious) case of 
suggestio falst. 

In fact, devaluation had little or nothing to do with the 
increase, which was anyway alarmingly slight. During the 
last quarter of 1949 there was no surplus in our trading on 
dollar account: on the contrary, in spite of devaluation, 
there was a small deficit. The reduction of the sterling area 
gold and dollar deficit from $539 million in the third quarter 
of last year to $31 million in the fourth, was in large part 
due to a receipt under Marshall Aid, a draft by Australia on 
the International Monetary Fund and a draft by this country 
on the Canadian credit. These causes cannot be expected to 
recur; nor can the helpful effects of heavy advance buying 
from dollar sources during the months before devaluation. 


A Grim Outlook 


F anyone, therefore, is so foolish as to suppose that de- 
| valuation has ‘‘ succeeded,” he is quite sure (though probably 
not before the Election) to be unpleasantly disillusioned. 
Devaluation was not, of course, an act of constructive states- 
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manship, but a desperate and, in many ways, disagreeable 
expedient forced upon us by circumstances. Discounting 
such ephemeral factors as produced the gold reserve increase 
last quarter, we can see no reason for hoping that substantial 
dollar deficits can be avoided this year, and it is sheer moon- 
shine to think of rebuilding our reserve to a safe minimum 
level on the basis of a Cripps-Hoffman policy. So long as the 
dollar area retains its present size and character, and so long 
as we are subjected to the paralysing effects of doctrinaire 
Socialism, the outlook for sterling, and for this country in 
particular, is grim indeed. 


The Wage-Freeze: An Incomplete Frost 


HE outcome of the T.U.C. Conference, at which the 

Union representatives voted on the policy of wage 

stabilisation, has made only one thing clear; that 
attempts on recent lines to find a satisfactory wages policy 
have misfired, and that among the first tasks of a new Govern- 
ment will be to present one which the Unions will accept and 
which is intelligible in the context of a workable economic 
design for the recovery of Britain’s trade. 


The Background 


HE lines on which these matters have been treated during 

the past eighteen months reflect credit on the T.U.C. for 

its ready acceptance of the responsibilities of its position. 
The blame for failure lies not with Trade Union leaders but 
with the Government, who have sought their co-operation in a 
series of expedients, but in no policy which promises tangible 
success or ultimate recovery as a reward for the sacrifices 
which their rank and file have been asked to bear. The 
result has been that the Union leaders have been unable to 
carry their members with them, as the Miners’ rejection of 
wage-freezing has so clearly shown. 

The Government’s policy has been directed against the 
danger of a wage inflation and high-cost production. Volun- 
tary restraint succeeded for a time, but it was a qualified 
success. There was room for too many claims, which appeared 
to those who made them as justified and within the spirit of 
their undertaking ; and every claim made was a spur to others, 
since no Union liked to be left behind. When devaluation 
made a rise in the cost of living certain, it was clear that the 
trickle of claims would become a flood. Hence the proposals 
for a general measure of stabilisation prepared by the T.U.C. 
in November and December and presented on January 12th 
for the approval of the delegates. 
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Unions in Conference 


R. TEWSON’S plan was accepted, but by the barest 

of majorities, and in conditions which make it doubt- 

ful whether it will achieve any practical good. Most 
of the important Unions with sliding scale arrangements are 
believed to have voted against it. The support of the Builders 
may be discounted since it was purchased at the price of 
exemption for their own sliding scale. Their members will 
receive an increase of Is. 10d. a week in basic rates from 
February 6th. The Engineers and Railwaymen voted openly 
against stabilisation, and so did the rank and file of the Miners, 
overwhelmingly and in opposition to their leaders. 

The outcome of the General Election and the possible 
complexion of the new Government clearly bothered delegates 
to the Conference, and a motion to postpone a decision on the 
matter at issue was narrowly defeated. For all practical 
purposes it might just as well have been upheld, for the 
approval of Mr. Tewson’s plan will have no immediate effects. 


A Wages Policy 


HE Conservative economic policy provides a hopeful 

basis for a solution to the wages problem. It is directed 

at dealing with the rising cost of living, and certainly 
the ferment of wage claims would work itself out if this 
could be hauled down. It is in agreement with the published 
conviction of the T.U.C. that “‘ total earnings can be increased 
side by side with productivity at lower costs if wages are 
related to output.’’ But on this point it needs amplification. 
To-day the dangers of inflation are deeply rooted throughout 
the structure of industry. They will not suddenly supervene 
with an extra 2s. on some basic wage rate, in response to a 
claim. They are inherent in the present distribution of the 
labour force, the level of employment, and the fact that many 
of the wages now paid are inflationary and uneconomical, in 
the sense that they do not represent an equivalent contribu- 
tion to the national output. In those industries where output 
and wages can be directly related, as by piece-work, all is 
well: but they are in the minority. 

An economy so constructed is unhealthy, and it is our 
belief that the cure consists not only in a reduction in the 
cost of living as proposed by the Conservatives, but in positive 
measures of disinflation to redeploy the labour force on to 


-More productive employment. Such measures would call for 


sacrifices from Trade Union members as great as or greater than 
those required by the wage-freeze, which so many of them 
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have turned down. They will turn other policies down too 
unless they give good hope of reward in the shape of returning 
prosperity and ultimate recovery. Such a hope cannot be 
disseminated by the frigid arguments of economists. It 
demands the warm appeal of statesmanlike action. 


Tackle Dollars First 


ESIRABLE as it is, for the sake both of freedom and of 

our general trading position, that we should renew our 

loyalty to the principles of supply and demand (as regards 
prices) and of collective bargaining (as regards wages), the 
dollar problem must nevertheless take precedence over all 
other considerations, because until it is solved, or is brought 
within sight of a solution, economic freedom might prove a 
very dangerous experiment. To return to ‘“‘ normal ’”’ econo- 
mic conditions at home, while our external economy was still 
in a baffling and precarious state, would surely be to invite 
disaster. Millions of our people might then be driven to the 
fatal conclusion that economic freedom was an evil, since it 
would seem to involve insecurity. 

We must tackle dollars first. We must build our economic 
freedom upon secure foundations. Our essential imports 
must bring with them neither the threat of bankruptcy nor 
the stigma of charity. Failing this, our independence as a 
nation will be a myth and our freedom as citizens hard to 
vindicate, let alone restore. 


The Solution 


| VUE NATIONAL REVIEW has consistently main- 

tained, and will firmly reiterate, that the dollar problem 

cannot be solved by “ higher productivity ”’ or increased 
exports to the dollar area. In its present form the dollar area 
is not a fair market. Whatever our faults of salesmanship or 
production cost, we can be forgiven for our failure to secure a 
balance of payments: the conditions for a balance simply do 
not exist. Our own requirements from the dollar area are 
too great, and the dollar area’s requirements from outside too 
small, for such a balance to be possible. 

In fact, there is only one way whereby equilibrium can be 
achieved : the balance of economic power must be drastically 
altered. There is little that we can do, except by earnest 
advocacy, to bring this about. The immediate decision in this 
matter is not ours: it is Canada’s. But our statesmen can 
at least show themselves aware of the necessity for Canada to 
join in the sterling area’s peace-time battle for survival, as she 
freely and unhesitatingly joined, with the other nations of the 
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Commonwealth, in the wars against Germany. If she could 
see her long-term interest and duty as clearly in time of peace 
as in time of war, a fairer balance might soon be struck between 
the dollar and sterling areas, and the whole world be brought 
a stage nearer that ideal state of security and prosperity, for 
which all peoples pray. 


The Colombo Conference 


HE Conference of Commonwealth Foreign Ministers 

which was recently held at Colombo exhibited very 

strikingly both the strength and the weakness of the 
Commonwealth in its present phase of evolution. A free 
association of sovereign nations, some European and others 
Asiatic by nature or tradition, is of course a very remarkable 
thing ; and the venue of the Conference was an appropriate 
symbol of Commonwealth unity in its latest form. 

But there is also something insidious about this remark- 
able association and about this pleasant symbolism of unity. 
There is a danger, which has been growing steadily during 
the present century, that the Commonwealth may become 
less and less of an active and effective partnership and more 
and more of a mutual admiration society. This is a 
natural by-product of the movement for complete inde- 
pendence and self-determination within the Commonwealth : 
but the danger has unfortunately shown a tendency to 
survive the attainment of those ends. And though it has 
never seriously impaired the unity of the Commonwealth for 
practical purposes in time of war, the same cannot be said 
with equal confidence of its effects in time of peace. 


No Talk of Defence 


TTENTION at Colombo was focussed upon Asiatic 
affairs, to which the Communist victory in China had 
given a special urgency. But the results of the talks 

seem to us hardly adequate. Making every allowance for the 
fact that Commonwealth conferences are non-executive, and 
that any decisions reached are strictly ad referendum to the 
various Governments, we must all the same remark that the 
final communiqué was unduly vague and cautious. Moreover 
it contained no reference to defence, and Pandit Nehru 
stated specifically on his way home that “a joint defence 
plan against Communist aggression was not even discussed.” 
This was surely a pity. Without imputing aggressive 
intentions to any particular state or group of states, the 
Ministers might well have put their heads together on the 
defence problem in South-East Asia, and have sought some 
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tentative agreement on the contributions which their 
respective nations might usefully and fairly make to the 
establishment of regional security in that area. When 
dealing with a dubious new factor like Communist China, the 
first essential is to be prepared. 


Deeds, not Words 
W eene will not suffice: organisation and expenditure 


are needed from all concerned. This is an aspect of 

the unwritten Commonwealth code which member- 
nations are all too prone to neglect. When statesmen speak of 
their ‘‘ community of outlook ”’ and claim that they have had 
a “‘ valuable exchange of views,”’ the public should beware! 
For these are the sort of bromides which are apt to be used as 
a substitute for action. 

In an interesting address to the Convocation of the 
University of Ceylon, after he had received an honorary 
Doctorate of Laws, Pandit Nehru said that ‘“ one of the 
brightest features of the day was that barriers which separated 
the so-called East from the so-called West were disappearing,” 
and that “‘ the people (of Asia) had fought for freedom, and 
perhaps the habit of criticising and fighting persisted too 
much when the need was now to build.’”’ These were wise 
words ; and we hope that they will be matched by deeds. 
India and Pakistan, if they could settle their own dispute over 
Kashmir, have an enormous part to play in the constructive 
work of the Commonwealth; and so, of course, has Ceylon. 


A Practical Person 


HE most practical person at Colombo seems to have 

been Mr. Spender, Minister for External Affairs in the 

new Australian Government. Constructive proposals 
were limited to the economic field, but even here none might 
have been forthcoming but for Mr. Spender’s initiative. 
(The Government of Ceylon also presented a plan on lines 
similar to Mr. Spender’s, but his apparently was the more 
definite and concrete.) 

His proposals were accepted in principle by the other 
Ministers, and, if they are now endorsed by Governments, 
efforts will be made during the next few months to establish 
a system of mutual aid between Commonwealth countries, 
for the primary purpose of strengthening South-East Asia, 
and subsequently to assist the development of India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon. When the preliminary study of the 
plan is complete, “‘ experts ”’ will meet in Canberra to consider 
the matter further. Nebulous as it is at present, much good 
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may eventually come of Mr. Spender’s idea, and both he and 
his Government deserve high praise for their positive approach 
to Commonwealth problems. 


New Privy Councillors 


HE New Year Honours list was commonplace enough in 

itself, but one point emerges from it which is of real 

constitutional importance. Three new Privy Councillor- 
ships were bestowed: upon the Prime Minister of Ceylon, 
upon a member of the outgoing Australian Government and 
upon the United Kingdom Ambassador in Cairo. No doubt 
these three gentlemen have fully deserved the honour and 
are fit repositories of the special trust which it implies. But 
we are bound nevertheless to note one extraordinary omission 
from the list and, further, to question the whole procedure 
which at present governs appointments to His Majesty’s 
Privy Council. 


An Extraordinary Omission 


HE omission referred to is certainly extraordinary and 

would be incredible, but for the notorious potency of Left- 

wing prejudice. What other explanation can there be of 
the fact that Mr. Holland, the new National (i.e., Conserva- 
tive) Prime Minister of New Zealand, has not been made a 
Privy Councillor, than that his politics are uncongenial to 
Mr. Attlee, who advises the Crown in this matter? Can it 
be that Mr. Attlee forgot Mr. Holland? Surely not. The 
Antipodes are, of course, remote, but why, then, did he 
remember Mr. Holloway? To some people (including, per- 
haps, Mr. Attlee) Socialism is a creed upon which the sun 
should never be allowed to set. The faithful might complain 
if their leader in this country were to advise that any honour, 
however appropriate and constitutionally indicated, be con- 
ferred upon the man who had supplanted his Socialist opposite 
number in New Zealand. We may be maligning Mr. Attlee 
and his friends; if so, we apologise. But whether the 
omission of Mr. Holland be due to Socialist bias or to mere 
forgetfulness, it is evidently a disgrace and no time should 
be lost in making amends. 


A Constitutional Anomaly 


OR can we let the matter rest at that. A constitutional 
principle is at stake, beside which all personalities or 
party points must seem trivial. In its present form, the 
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Privy Council is plainly at variance with the whole theory and 
practice of the Commonwealth. His Majesty has not one, 
but many, Kingdoms; and he is furthermore the acknow- 
ledged Head of the Commonwealth as a whole. It is therefore 
an absurd and insulting anomaly that appointments to his 
Privy Council should be made on the advice of only one of 
his Prime Ministers, the Prime Minister of the United King- 
dom. This is Mr. Mothercountry still, and with a vengeance ! 


Reform Overdue 


ments to the Privy Council should either (as to the 

Order of the Garter) be left exclusively to the Crown’s 
discretion ; or they should be made on the advice of any of 
His Majesty’s Prime Ministers, at home or in the Dominions ; 
or, best of all, they should be left to the Crown’s discretion, 
on the understanding that special attention would be paid to 
a Prime Minister’s advice within his own proper sphere of 
responsibility. 

Thus the Privy Council would become, as it should, a 
truly Commonwealth institution ; no longer reminiscent of 
the bygone centralist days; no longer containing (like 
Italians in the College of Cardinals) a disproportionate number 
of United Kingdom members ; and no longer dependent upon 
the whim of some party politician in this country. 


R nents is clearly overdue. In our opinion, appoint- 


Egypt and the Wafd 


REOCCUPATION with our General Election here must 

not prevent us from noting the result of the Egyptian one. 

The outgoing Premier, Hussein Sirry Pasha, rendered 
memorable service to his country by ensuring that the popular 
vote should not be distorted by pressure from the Government 
of the day. The result was an overwhelming victory for the 
Wafd Party, which has not been in office since the earlier days 
of the War. Its leader, Nahas Pasha, whose popularity and 
influence are due to the fact that the Egyptian people honour 
him as the disciple and successor of the great Zaghlul, now has 
an opportunity vouchsafed to none of Egypt’s more recent 
Governments; he has a decisive majority of his own in 
Parliament and therefore a much freer hand. This country 
is not concerned with Egypt’s internal politics : but as an old 


and loyal friend to Egypt, it is entitled to wish the new Premier } 


and his colleagues well. 
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A Time for Thunder 


HE TIMES is a great national institution as well as the 
greatest national daily ; and we would never presume to 
criticise it otherwise than in terms of very deep respect. 
Moreover loyalty to an old journalistic attachment joins in 
this matter with an ordinary sense of fitness. 

But now, if ever, is the time for outspokenness. Now is 
the time for fearless decision and perfect candour. As the 
country proceeds to one of the most significant Elections in its 
history, it is surely strange and wrong that The Times, with 
its immense accumulated capital of prestige, should decline 
to give its readers any clear guidance on the all-important 
point at issue ; should fail to advise its readers which of the 
main parties contending for power is, in its considered opinion, 
the one best fitted to rule. A paper which daily commits 
itself on a variety of subjects, great and small, and whose 
verdict is respected (though not necessarily accepted) by most 
serious-minded people, cannot decently abstain from conclu- 
sive comment when every citizen in the land is obliged to 
make up his or her mind on the strength of the evidence 
available. . 


Impartiality no Excuse for Indecision 


O say that The Times is impartial is no argument. Of 
course it is impartial, and long may it remain so. It is 
not the organ of any political party; it represents no 
particular or sectional interest ; its integrity is a byword. 
But that is not to say that it should sit on the fence during 
a General Election, for fear of being called partisan. Possibly, 
if it were to sum up the present electoral controversy in favour 
of one of the parties, the others might be tempted to accuse 
it of subservience to that party. But a great paper need 
never fear such vulgar recrimination. The Times’s true stand- 
ing will not be impaired, but on the contrary enhanced, if 
between now and polling-day it makes up its editorial mind 
and so assists the more responsible voters of Britain to make 
up theirs. 


God or Mammon 


OCIALIST policy is a practical application of the most 
virulent materialism. Yet Socialists do not blush to 
lecture their compatriots on the dangers of materialism, 
especially those resulting from excessive State control. This, 
indeed, was the theme of a sermon preached in St. Paul’s, 
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on January 8th by Sir Stafford Cripps. As Disraeli might 
have said: the theme, the place, the preacher—what a 
felicitous combination ! 

But even a Cathedral pulpit cannot conceal the cloven 
hoof. State worship cannot be reconciled with Christianity 
by any amount of pious platitudes. One quotation will 
suffice to illustrate this :— 


. the individual may lose all sense of responsibility for the 
corporate acts of his society . . . the danger is that the corporate 
body which administers should have no soul. 


Literally, this is nonsense; (in extra-legal speech, there are 
no such things as corporate bodies or corporate souls). Meta- 
phorically it is dangerous. The spiritual quality of a human 
group is directly related to the freedom and diversity of its 
members. The more a “corporate body” administers, 
therefore, the less will be its chance of acquiring a “ soul.” 
The State-worshipper may seek to endow his totem-pole 
with the attributes of humanity, and so justify his idolatry 
before God and before men. But the former will never be 
deceived : the latter not for long. 

Of course, Sir Stafford would be as sorry as the rest of us 
if he could be made to see the materialistic implications of 
his doctrine. But his vision is peculiar and, apparently, 
distorted. To most people it must be plain enough that the 
State will not become less odious through any imaginary 
spiritual afflatus, but only through the most drastic restric- 
tion of its ‘‘ corporate ”’ size and scope. 


N.B. In order to cover the results of the General Election, 
the’ “‘ National Review” will be published next month on 
March 8th. 


THE ISSUE 


By Lorp ALTRINCHAM 


RYSTAL-GAZING is an idle and enfeebling sport, 

whatever prospect the crystal may disclose ; and I do 

not propose to indulge in it. Our business as Conserva- 
tives between now and polling-day is not to brood upon Dr. 
Gallup’s Surveys of the public mind, but to persuade, en- 
lighten and inspire the mind which Dr. Gallup surveys. 

One thing is certain—that we can win, and win decisively, 
if we are frank and fearless in telling the country where it 
stands and what we propose. There is no question where 
the country stands. It is on the edge of economic catastrophe 
such as it has never faced before. ‘‘ No nation,” said Mr. 
Churchill in his broadcast on January 2I—‘ no nation of equal 
size, no society of equal civilisation, has ever been, in time of 
peace, in the economic peril in which we stand.”’ Our business 
as Conservatives is to show the country how it can surmount 
this peril in peace, as, with its brethren of the Commonwealth, 
it surmounted the worst period of the War. 


PERIL AHEAD 


Our Socialist opponents would have the country believe 
that serious danger can only arise from a return of the 
Conservative Party—the Party, to quote their Election 
Manifesto, “‘ of outdated ideas, of unemployment, of privilege ”’ 
—to power. Strange, if that be so, that the United Nations 
should have issued a Report as lately as January 16, which 
warns the whole world that the signals are pointing once 
again to a recession as grave as that which overtook it 10 years 
before the War. The Report is significantly entitled ‘‘ National 
and International Measures to Full Employment.” It was 
prepared for the United Nations by five distinguished econo- 
mists, two from America, one from Britain, one from 
Australia and one from France. The danger anticipated by 
these impartial men threatens this country in common with 
the rest of the world; and they do not suggest as its main 
precipitating cause the strong possibility that a Conservative 
Government may succeed a Socialist one in the British Isles. 
The Socialist Manifesto gives the country no inkling of the 
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character or magnitude of the peril to be overcome. If it did, 
its title Let Us Win Through Together would have a less hollow 
ring. As it is, however, it suggests from beginning to end that 
the only peril our people have to win through together is 
that of a Conservative victory at the polls. To establish that 
remarkable thesis, it is mainly concerned with the past and 
draws a rosy picture of the welfare and security bestowed on 
Britain by her Socialist rulers since 1945 as compared with her 
miserable and precarious condition before the War. 


THE DANGER OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


No Conservative belittles the suffering caused by the mass 
unemployment which afflicted the country between the wars 
and reached its peak under the unhappy Socialist Govern- 
ment of 1929-31 ; but mass unemployment was not peculiar 
to Britain, and Socialist leaders were as completely baffled 
by it, in and out of office, as Conservatives. Happy, more- 
over, as we have been in enjoying a full measure of employ- 
ment since the war, that fortunate state of affairs has not 
been due to Socialist wisdom and skill, as the manifesto 
endeavours to make us believe. It has been due in part to 
the sellers’ market which always follows the devastation of 
war, and in part to the fact that we have been living on 
Commonwealth and American charity to the extent of 
£400 millions a year. The honesty and realism of the Mani- 
festo are singularly attested by its failure to mention either 
of these fundamental facts, or indeed the further fact that 
one of them, the sellers’ market, is no longer there to help us, 
and the other within sight of coming to an end. 

Worse still, it appears from the Manifesto that Socialist 
Ministers do not understand the nature of the unemployment 
threat which hangs over us to-day; they seem to assume 
that the conditions from which it arises are the same as 
those which caused it before the war. That assumption was 
made by both Parties in the White Paper to which they set 
their hands as colleagues in the National Government in 
1944; but the conditions are in fact entirely different, and the 
1944 White Paper, though it proves the equal determination 
of both Parties to pursue a policy of full and stable employ- 
ment, has little bearing on the problem which our next Govern- 
ment will have to solve. Pre-war unemployment was due, 
as Mr. David Eccles pointed out in an admirable letter to 
the Daily Telegraph of January 21, ‘to too little money 
lagging behind too many goods,” whereas we are faced now 
with a new kind of unemployment arising from the fact that 
we are not earning sufficient money to buy the imports of 
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raw material necessary to keep our factories at work. Here 
is the reason why Canadian and American financial aid has 
been a Godsend to us. Mr. Herbert Morrison and Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan have both testified that without that aid we should 
have had from one million and a half to two million unem- 
ployed since 1947. So much for the honesty and realism of 
the Socialist Manifesto, which attributes the boon of full 
employment wholly to Socialist policy and does not even 
mention the fact of Commonwealth and American aid. 


THE SOCIALIST REMEDY 


On measures to counter the new threat, apart from the 
defeat of Conservative reaction, the Manifesto is extremely 
reserved ; but it does indicate in a series of veiled and tenta- 
tive paragraphs that its prescription is in fact ‘‘ the mixture 
as before ’’—nationalisation, State direction, State control, 
State enterprise. It does not refer to the burden of State 
expenditure ; it assumes that the more the State takes out 
of the people’s pockets, the better off the people will be. 
Nor does it mention devaluation, or the vital importance of 
saving, and of sound national finance. The reason is that if 
State control be comprehensive and adamantine enough, 
all these difficulties may be ignored. Well may Hitler’s 
Finance Minister, Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, observe in his auto- 
biography Account Settled (page 244) :— 


My financial and economic policies were considerably more 
Socialist than any which had preceded them.... And finally, the 
foreign trade policy introduced in 1934 was completely in line with 
Socialism, and in consequence was attacked with particular vigour 
by precisely those countries which still dabbled in economic Liberal- 
ism. To-day, without exception, the economists of those countries 
all think along the lines of my policy, and in particular the Socialist 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in Great Britain. 


Sir Stafford Cripps, in the most candid speech we have 
had from Ministers since the prospect of an election began 
to dominate their minds (it was delivered at Aylesbury on 
January 18), made no bones about his opinion of liberal 
economics. He said they were ‘‘ dead as the dodo,” and 
added in the same vein that ‘‘ Conservatism was the death- 
warrant of democracy.”” He seems to be as convinced as ever 
that salvation can be found only in over-all State control, 
but persuades himself that whereas under Conservatism we 
should have it in the form of Fascism or a totalitarianism of 
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the Right, over-all State direction under Socialism can be 
combined with freedom, or at any rate with “‘ democracy ”— 
a very much more elastic term in which freedom ranks behind 
the levelling of all differences between what men may possess 
or even earn. By contrast, Mr. Bryn Roberts, the General 
Secretary of the National Union of Public Employees, has 
been candid enough to admit in an article published by the 
Union’s journal that the Socialist economy will not work 
unless wage rates are fixed and labour directed by the State, 
The election pamphlet issued under the title Keep Left by 
a group of prominent Socialist members of Parliament shows, 
moreover, an equal conviction that the State must wield 
every form of ‘“‘ economic power.” Sir Stafford would be 
even more of a political acrobat than he is, if he endeavoured 
to maintain that his conception of “‘ democracy ’’ is different 
from theirs. 

British Socialists of the old Radical and Trade Union 
variety have never yet allowed themselves to realise that a 
nation is in fundamentals indivisible, and that the State 
cannot effectively control a part of industry or society—that 
is, the employers, the share-holders and the “rich” in 
general—without controlling all other parts as well. But they 
are now beginning to understand, and Conservatives must 
drive the moral home. 


THE REAL ALTERNATIVES 


Socialist policy cannot, in truth, be carried any further 
than it has already gone without destroying what a vast 
majority of Britons regard as the essentials of freedom, because 
its own logic confronts it with a dilemma which it can only 
resolve in one way. The Economist is not a Conservative 
organ, and I can therefore quote its description of the 
dilemma without being accused of partisan selectiveness. 
Here are the three horns of our dilemma as stated in that 
journal’s issue of January 21 :— 


1. Continue as at present, with neither more nor significantly 
less than the present controls, let inflation continue and costs rise, 
and let the Treasury and the Bank of England worry about what 
happens to the pound sterling. 

2. Clamp down controls on everything, including wages and 
the distribution of labour, and take no back answers from anybody, 
including the Trade Unions. 

3. Make a determined effort to get rid of the inflationary pressure 
by tackling its causes in high Government expenditure, in sub- 
sidies, and in cheap money—and do this knowing that it will hurt. 


absol: 
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Everyone knows that the first of those three alternatives 
is inconceivable, and it is equally certain that a Socialist 
Government stands committed to the second rather than the 
third. No Socialist Government could reduce taxation and 
Government expenditure without abandoning its essential 
aims. Government control would therefore be widely ex- 
tended ; apart from the nationalisation of Iron and Steel, 
already on the Statute Book and involving in itself an immense 
expansion of State control over private enterprise, there are 
no less than fifteen other industries or trading activities listed 
in the Socialist Election Manifesto for expropriation or 
management by the State. Nor is that by any means all. 
Wages cannot, it is now clear, be permanently frozen by 
voluntary agreement when prices are certain to rise, though 
the Trade Union Congress has laboured manfully to that end. 
They would have therefore to be fixed, as Mr. Bryn Roberts 
candidly admits, by the State. Labour cannot be attracted 
to essential industries unless wage differentials are allowed 
free play. It would have therefore—witness Mr. Roberts once 
more—to be directed by the State. And so, inevitably, over 
the whole range of our economic life. 

I do not believe that British workers (a comprehensive term) 
could be long deluded into acceptance of all this—they would 
revolt as soon as they realised its effects upon their 
traditions and way of life. But they will pay a terrible 
price if they give the Socialist fanatics another lease of power, 
however short. The Australian and New Zealand peoples 
are very like to us, except that their economies are simpler 
and that they can therefore better afford Socialistic experi- 
ment. If they have turned against the Socialists after some 
years’ experience of Socialist rule, how much more vital that 
we should refuse it another lease in this precarious island, 
even though that lease would infallibly be short ! 


FREEDOM To EARN AND SAVE. 


The only road to salvation lies, then, in the Economist's 
third alternative, which is in fact the Conservative policy 
condensed into a paragraph. I write before publication of the 
Conservative Election Manifesto, but I am sure that it will 
contain positive proposals for the reduction of taxation, both 
direct and indirect, so that incentives both for work and 
saving may be restored, pay-packets made more valuable, and 
the British spirit of enterprise quickened to vigorous life. The 
absolute essential is that men should be allowed to earn 
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according to the value of their work—the insistence of the 
Trade Unions on wage differentials is sound British sense— 
and also to keep more of what they earn to spend or to save 
as their own wisdom or unwisdom directs. It will not be an 
easy task—far from it. The Economist is right enough in 
saying that a hard time will have to be faced. But the hard 
time ahead of us will assuredly be shorter and indeed less 
hard, if Government expenditure is firmly and immediately 
reduced. Certain controls must be maintained for some time 
to come, but the essential is that all controls which are 
inessential should be lifted at once, and assuredly that they 
should not—as the Socialists proclaim—be widely and wilfully 
increased. To put the issue of this election as Freedom 
versus State Control is to over-simplify a very complex case, 
The issue is More Freedom, More Self-Determination, More 
Individual Choice versus a ruthless and relentless increase of 
Regulation by the State. On that issue, I am convinced, a 
decisive majority of British electors will know how to vote. 


BRITAIN AND THE WORLD 


I believe that they would do so even if they looked upon 
the issue at this election as a purely insular affair. But that 
they are unlikely to do. If they realise—as I believe they 
are now doing in increasing numbers—that the country is on 
the edge of a terribly critical period, they will assuredly 
look further afield when deciding what Party to entrust with 
the next lease of power. 

The establishment of adult suffrage and the economic 
pressures of recent years tend, it is true, to produce a con- 
centration of mind upon those questions which most closely 
touch British lives and homes; but the welfare of British 
lives and homes cannot be secured or enlarged in isolation 
from that of other free nations, and most of our people know 
that it is so. 

This British election will have repercussions all over the 
globe, and the character of those repercussions will be of 
critical importance for our own well-being and security as 
well as that of the kindred nations of the Commonwealth and 
our Western Allies. There is no reason to doubt that British 
voters will be fully conscious of these facts, and more particu- 
larly that open-eyed and highly educated cross-bench section 
on which the verdict so largely depends. 

One thing at least is clear—that our friends throughout 
the world are hoping anxiously for a change of spirit in our 
handling of many international questions in which they and 
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we are equally concerned. The opinion of other countries is 
of importance to us because—as Mr. Churchill was careful to 
emphasise in his historic opening broadcast—we are a highly 
artificial community balanced precariously at a level of well- 
being higher than our own domestic resources can possibly 
maintain and conditioned therefore by the terms on which we 
import our food and raw material and sell our services and 
goods. Our economic life and our situation for defence in 
war are equally vulnerable if we fail to co-operate as closely 
as possible in every way with the many other nations whose 
plight is the same as ours. 


SOCIALIST INSULARITY 


British Socialists are in theory internationalists, and the 
British Trade Union movement has had valuable foreign 
affiliations which it has cultivated with zeal. But under the 
impulse of its doctrinaires the British Socialist Party has 
become increasingly insular. It has shown an inflexible 
determination to control money, industry and trade through 
the machinery of an all-powerful State, and has often neglected 
to consider its partners in the Commonwealth and elsewhere 
because of its preoccupation with its own designs, 

A very flagrant example of this was the failure of Sir 
Stafford Cripps to consult any country of the Commonwealth 
except Canada, or any foreign country except the United 
States, upon the devaluation of sterling. He merely an- 
nounced the decision a few hours before it became an accom- 
plished fact, and faced the countries in the Sterling Area and 
many outside it with the necessity of taking action on a matter 
vitally affecting their economies without time for consulta- 
tion or adequate thought. Neither he nor his chief colleagues 
in the present British Ministry will ever overtake the resent- 
ment and distrust created by that shock. 

Another even more recent example is Mr. Bevin’s action 
in recognising the Communist Government of China only a 
few hours before the meeting of the Colombo Conference, 
called to concert the policy of members of the Common- 
wealth in the Far East, and to harmonise it as closely as 
possible with American policy, on which a corresponding 
American conference is shortly to meet. This curious in- 
sensitiveness to the claims of neighbourly international 
conduct affords the only conceivable reason why neither 
Commonwealth nor American aid is even mentioned in the 
Socialist Election Manifesto. Such an attitude of mind is 
bad for this country’s reputation and influence, and dead 
against its most vital interests. 
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STATE PURCHASE 


Addiction to State purchase is another Socialist foible 
which has had unpleasant consequences, not only on our 
domestic diet, but on our relations with Canada and some 
foreign Powers. This country, which depends so greatly 
upon its relations with the world, needs for its food supply 
all the sensitive and far-reaching antenne, all the wide 
variety of contacts, all the gathered knowledge of what 
resources may best be tapped and how business may most 
effectively be done of which it stands possessed. If these had 
been used by our Government for the procurement of food, 
we would have been—all of us and not merely some of us—a 
great deal better off to-day. 

State purchase has its uses when production depends upon 
a long-term guarantee of market and price, but the Socialist 
determination to concentrate all food purchases in the hands 
of the Government has had painful results. The State can 
generally serve the country best by facilitating and chan- 
nelling trade through the use of tariffs and tariff preferences— 
a system which encourages instead of killing enterprise. It 
cannot itself enter trade, except in very special circumstances, 
without making trade a diplomatic rather than a business 
affair and getting into political imbroglios which defeat its 
aims. Trade, in any case, is not the affair of Civil Servants; 
they are not trained for it. It is best done by men whose 
own livelihood and prospects depend on its results. 

State purchase on any large scale cannot be conducted 
efficiently for two reasons which ‘have been abundantly 
illustrated by the Socialist experiment of the last four years. 
On the one hand it takes a very complex and expert business 
out of the hands of agencies and individuals who have dealt 
in the trades concerned throughout their lives and entrusts it 
to men who have none of the skill, experience or vital incentive 
and personal interest required for success. On the other, it 
brings Governments into direct relation, argument and even 
conflict with each other on matters which cause no inter- 
national controversy or ill-will if they are left in private 
hands. It isin fact equally to be condemned from the domestic 
and the international points of view. 

The only thing to be said for it is that it is better, though 
not much better, than the intervention of the State in pioneer- 
ing productive enterprise. The most flagrant example—the 
groundnuts scheme intended to give us fats—demands 
immediate investigation by an independent Commission. 
Thirty millions sterling already spent, and expenditure 
continuing at a million sterling a month, without any security 
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whatever that even a small part of this waste can ever be 
redeemed! British ministerial standards were degraded 
when Mr. Strachey refused either to permit independent 
enquiry or to resign. 

If any further evidence be needed of Socialist inefficiencies 
in the procurement of food, it is to be found in a report 
by the Select Committee on Estimates, which investigated 
the food trades. The Committee, constituted according to the 
strength of Parties in the House of Commons, contained a 
Socialist majority. Nevertheless its findings run directly 
counter to the arguments and proposals of the Socialist 
Election Manifesto. It recommends freedom in place of control. 


WESTERN EUROPE AND GERMANY 


An even more serious instance of mishandling is to be 
found in the Socialist Government’s treatment of Western 
Europe, and more particularly of France and Germany since 
1945. This is not the place for a detailed review of British 
diplomacy over the last four years in that all-important 
sphere ; it must suffice to point to the results. The people of 
Western Germany are now in many ways freer from irritating 
controls than we are, and they have certainly got more 
meat. They are, moreover, posturing once more as an 
innocent and deeply injured race, and are clearly returning 
fast to the self-pitying and self-glorifying mentality which 
enthroned the Nazi Party and caused the second World War. 

Germany is a rogue elephant which must be shepherded 
on all sides by a combination of orderly animals united to 
control her self-willed lust for power. Failing that, she will 
embroil Eastern and Western Europe even worse than they 
are embroiled to-day and cause a third World War. It is 
therefore profoundly lamentable that we have not worked 
in the closest understanding with France since 1945 on the 
ordering of German affairs. American policy has not been 
consistently wise ; but our Government, which should have 
made a close Anglo-French understanding the pivot of its 
European policy, bears a heavy measure of responsibility for 
Germany’s now captious and aggressive state of mind. We 
would not be faced with that to-day if Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Eden had been in power during these formative years. 
The sooner they resume it, the better the prospects of 
delivering ourselves, Europe and the world from a state of 
fear which will make our social security a precarious house of 
cards so long as it endures. 
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FREEDOM THE GOAL 


The final condemnation of our Socialist Government is 
that it has no plan for a great effort towards recovery com- 
bined with our brethren of the Commonwealth and the many 
other friendly States which need our co-operation as we need 
theirs. None of these is at present ruled by a Socialist Govern- 
ment, and they are all alike indisposed for any method 
dependent on Socialist ideas of State control. What therefore 
is needed is agreement upon a free system of tariffs and tariff 
preferences to build up production and further the exchange of 
goods. Without such a system of free co-operation, our 
energies in this island can never be quickened to full vitality, 
nor those of our brethren and allies. The Socialists offer 
nothing but an ever extending system of State management— 
a system born of the idea that this country can be nursed as 
an island Utopia by hamstringing the energies which made it 
great ; a system bound to isolate it more and more from all 
the nations in the Commonwealth, Europe and America 


which are turning or have turned against the rigid Socialist § 


ideal. 


DARKENING TUNNEL OR OPEN ROAD ? 


The first essential of this critical year is a Commonwealth 
Conference to concert that development of production and 
mutual trade without which the problem of our dependence 
on dollar sources can never be solved. I have no doubt that 
the imperative need for that massive combined advance will 
be set out in all the appeals of our leaders to the electorate. 
The Socialists invite the country to plunge yet more deeply 
into a tunnel which they themselves will block by their 
measures of State direction and over-all control—a tunnel 
without issue, a tunnel without light at the further end. 
The Conservatives offer in place of that an open and ever- 
broadening road on which we can march with all free nations 
towards independence, security and a life unshadowed by 
fear. The case is yet to be stated to those on whose verdict 
the future turns. It will, I believe, be stated by Mr. Churchill 
and his colleagues with absolute candour as to the obstacles 
to be surmounted and the effort to be made. 

ALTRINCHAM. 


FRANCE AND THE PROBLEM OF PEACE 


By ANDRE STIBIO 


HE uncertainties of France’s foreign policy have sprung 
very largely in the past, and continue to spring at the 

t present hour, from the extreme divisions of opinion 
which mark her international affairs. That is a fact which 
cannot be too clearly emphasised. Whatever the views of 
General de Gaulle on international affairs—debatable, no 
doubt, and everywhere discussed—they at least rest upon a 
solid base—to wit, his contention that France cannot have a 
consistent foreign policy in the absence of a firmer and more 
efficient domestic régime. In matters of security, France 
expects a great deal of help from other nations ; but she has 
not helped herself, and is not helping herself, as in reason 
she should. Uncertainty will therefore continue to reign 
until some real measure of political stability has been 
attained. 

A strong France is indispensable to the peace of Europe 
and the world ; and that is not a narrowly nationalist pro- 
position, because French security is unattainable without a 
strong Britain and a strong United States. It has, moreover, 
acorollary. If their different geographical situations tend to 
perpetuate certain misunderstandings between France and 
Britain, the reason is that not sufficient effort is made on 
either side of the Channel to explain the national necessities 
from which misunderstandings arise. Frenchmen must 
teally recognise, without reflecting on any particular group 
of public men, that their own Quai d’Orsay is not sufficiently 
alive to the importance of enlightening French opinion upon 
the necessary. complexity of Anglo-French relations and of 
ironing out the psychological differences by which it is 
caused. There is a need for such propaganda which is in- 
adequately realised. 

The most deplorable characteristic of our existing political 
régime is that Parliamentary debates have lost much of their 
significance. Our foreign policy was of course not determined, 
before the war, solely by public debate ; but opinions on it 
were strongly held and clearly defined, extreme passion was 
manifested from time to time, and the nation’s eyes were 
fixed upon the Palais Bourbon because its discussions were 
heated and alive. That is no longer the case. There is a lack 
of conviction about present-day debates, ending as they do 
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in votes of confidence which settle nothing. In the last 
debate, moreover, Monsieur Schuman spoke in a much less 
favourable atmosphere than ever before. He achieved a 
delicate task with scrupulous correctness, as he always does, 
but the manner in which he has discharged his office is never- 
theless much criticised. 

One ground for this is a belief that he leans too much 
upon his permanent advisers and does not keep sufficient 
touch with opinion in Parliament and elsewhere. Monsieur 
Bidault lost the portfolio through complaints of the same 
kind ; and General de Gaulle at his last Press Conference at 
the Palais d’Orsay (one of the most brilliant he has ever 
held) denounced the secrecy to which the country is con- 
demned regarding the real purport of the major international 
negotiations which are being carried on. Another even more 
revealing criticism of Monsieur Schuman is that he concedes 
too much to Chancellor Adenauer’s Germany, or rather that 
he concedes too much in favour of that Germany to pressure 
from the United States. 

Imponderable as these suspicions are, they carry weight 
because, despite his unquestioned patriotism (proved to the 
hilt in war), he is believed to have derived from his early 
education a rather excessive sympathy with the German 
point of view, and also because as a practising Catholic and 
Christian-Democrat he is believed to show too little considera- 
tion for the German Social Democrats. Our Socialists are 
always sensitive to the possibility of Papal influence upon 
French policy, and they would like the Quai d’Orsay to 
reflect a closer affinity with British Socialism in the field of 
European affairs. For these reasons Monsieur Schuman, 
member of a Cabinet which itself lives most precariously, 
has not improved his standing in recent debates. 

What, then, of our man in the street, the “‘ average French- 
man” with whom recent public comment has been much 
concerned ? He cannot plumb the problems of foreign policy 
in all their complexity ; but he can and does grasp their 
broad significance, and his political instinct determines the 
electoral currents through which policy has to be steered. 

Before all else, the average Frenchman is poignantly 
conscious of the perilous geographic situation which his 
country occupies. He tells himself that France will once 
again become an immediate field of battle, if war breaks out. 
He cannot but feel the menace of Soviet Russia, not many 
days’ march from Paris. He cannot but feel that Germany 
will weigh heavily in the scales which decide his destiny. He 
cannot but feel that war will mean another occupation of 
France—Russian or Russo-German, he does not know which— 
and that France will not be liberated till she has suffered 
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another martyrdom. He wants to be defended at some 
distance from his own frontiers, because he is not sure that he 
will survive in body or soul another such experience. It is 
therefore the problem of immediate, instantaneous security 
in its military aspect which dominates his mind. Diplomatic 
language, with all its nuances and turns of phrase, disquiets 
him more than it reassures, because his Cartesian intellect is 
affronted by ideas that are not simple and clear. But these 
very preoccupations make him more strongly tenacious than 
ever of the traditional friendships on which he relies, and 
more particularly of his sense of friendship with England, 
which runs deep. The security of the two nations seems to 
him indivisible ; and he both thinks and says that if the two 
countries are once again caught unprepared, France at least 
will not emerge again with the visage and stature which are 
traditionally hers, because revolution must follow in the 
footsteps of war. All this explains his intransigence, mixed 
with irresolution and seamed with fear. 

At the time when the National Assembly opened its 
debate on foreign affairs, rumours were current that the 
United States had made up its mind to the rearmament of 
Germany as part of its scheme for Western defence. Mention 
had even been made of the number of German divisions to be 
approved. Political circles in France and public opinion 
generally forthwith took alarm. At the instance of speakers 
in every quarter of the House, the French Foreign Minister 
gave an immediate assurance that these rumours were un- 
founded. The American Secretary of State, who had come 
to Europe with General Bradley, confirmed his disclaimer ; 
but General Bradley also said, in substance, that the question 
was not an “‘ immediate ’’ one—which implied some measure 
of reserve. 

There are two reasons for French repugnance to any such 
possibility. One is the certainty that whatever embryonic 
German army were sanctioned, there would develop from it 
a full-fledged organisation of military power. The few 
approved divisions would simply be cadres and a training 
éhte. Germany always retraces that path, and French public 
men, from Louis Marin to Léon Blum, have united without 
distinction of party to make the fact plain. The other reason 
for repugnance to any form of German rearmament is appre- 
hension lest Soviet Russia should take it as a reason or pretext 
for tightening her hold upon Germany and using the powerful 
instruments of seduction which she possesses to bring Germany 
to her side. De Gaulle enumerated these at the Press Confer- 
ence to which I have already referred—to wit, German unity, 
restoration of the pre-war frontiers between Germany and 
Poland, repatriation of the Sudeten Germans to Czecho- 
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slovakia, Anschluss with Austria, and even a new Rapallo 
Treaty aiming at a Russo-German hegemony over the 
Western world. The only counter to these possibilities was 
immediately advanced ; Germany must be won over to the 
good side to prevent her joining the bad. Yes—but how? 
The answers propounded are either inconsistent or else 
insufficient or else out of date. A brief enumeration of them 
will show the contradictions which afflict us, despite the 
justice of our cause. 

At one extreme are those who regard a reunited Germany 
as the worst of all dangers for France and who nostalgically 
regret that the Reich was not dismembered, on the lines of the 
Treaty of Westphalia, when Victory had put the power to do 
so in the United Nations’ hands. That was the theme of 
General Aumeran, back from a voyage of enquiry beyond 
the Rhine in which he found himself alarmed by the revival 
of aggressive German nationalism. He declared that the 
concessions just made were taken in Germany only as signs of 
weakness and that, to German minds, they simply opened 
the way towards a reassertion of German power. His observa- 
tions may be true—little doubt indeed that they are; but 
the dismemberment of Germany is no longer possible. That 
position, the classic position of the Right which remains 
faithful to Bainville’s teaching, has been turned. _It is there. 
fore necessary to find an alternative course more consonant 
with present-day realities. 

The Socialists, for their part, are not unanimous, but one 
of their moderates, Monsieur Le Bail, gave the Chamber the 
most interesting, if not the most coherent, account of their 
point of view. “‘Better,’’ said he, “‘come to terms with German 
democracy at once than be forced at a later date into ap 
peasement of German nationalism.” But he did not explam 
how a “ democratic’? Germany can be prevented from 
entrusting its destiny to another Hitler, though he admitted 
that a badly managed rapprochement might confer on Germany 
“the political hegemony of the West.’’ He proceeded toa 
just and proper eulogy of the Anglo-French Entente, declaring 
that, even though he was linked politically to the Labour 
point of view, he would support the Entente with equal zeal, 
were the British Conservatives in power. Praising the 
continuity of British foreign policy, he added that “ the 
English will always jealously defend the Commonwealth, but 
they will be faithful nevertheless in their determination to 
help Europe.’”’ On one point all indeed agreed—that the 
Anglo-French Entente is the master-key to European secut- 
ity. But all must also recognise that the Entente will not in 
fact preserve the peace, if England and France fail to elaborate 
a common doctrine on Germany. 
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_ There remains General de Gaulle, whose views are well- 
known. They can be summarised in three fundamental 
propositions. First, he declares that the Council of Europe 
can serve no useful purpose as it stands. In his opinion, the 
new organisation of Europe must be based on popular refer- 
enda in all the nations concerned—to which many commen- 
tators not unreasonably object that in such countries as 
France and Italy Soviet “ peace”? propaganda and the 
large Communist vote might produce some misleading 
results. Secondly, he wishes France and Germany to get 
together in the economic field by means of ¢éte @ téte negotia- 
tions, all other Powers standing aside—to which it is objected 
that a hard-working disciplined Germany might easily 
become the rider rather than the ridden in that joint enter- 
prise, and that France meanwhile might find herself detached 
from her Allies. Thirdly, he maintains that a State which is 
strong and in command of its own destiny may safely attempt 
adventures which would be perilous for a State like ours 
to-day—the plaything of Party ambitions and strife. On 
that point let us admit, de Gaulle’s case is already won. 

What conclusion can be reached? Only, I fear, that 
France knows better what she dislikes than what she really 
desires in the field of foreign affairs. In our view, the problem 
of security can be solved only by a combination of strength 
sufficient to discourage aggression and by a network of 
alliances plainer, simpler and more direct than the artificial 
combinations which diplomats pursue. To be strong and 
united in the face both of Germany and Russia is for France, 
as for Britain and the United States, the only sound assurance 
of Peace. But of that Peace, for many years to come, the 
surest artificers will be the soldiers who guard the marches of 
our ancient civilization and all it means—our freedom and 
our homes. 

ANDRE STIBIO. 


BRAZIL AND SOUTHERN AFRICA: 
A COMPARISON 


By COLONEL CHARLES PonsonBy, M.P. 


HERE are many reasons for selecting for comparison 

these two vast areas of the world. They have much in 

common: discovery, climate, crops, problems and 
opportunities, and surprising similarities are found even in 
statistics. 


DISCOVERY 


The end of the 15th century was the heyday of explora- 
tion for the intrepid Portuguese. In 1500 Cabral discovered 
Brazil. In 1532, the settlement of the country commenced 
under the somewhat languid inspiration of Portugal. In 
1821, Brazil became an autonomous state with a constitu. 
tional Emperor. It became a Republic in 1889. 

In 1497, Vasco da Gama sailed past the Cape of Good 
Hope, discovered by Bartolomeo Diaz nine years before, and 
up the East Coast of Africa. But, in the centuries which 
followed, only Angola and Mozambique remained under 
Portuguese rule. The rest of the territory, after various 
changes, came under the control of different nations. 

There appears immediately one outstanding difference 
in the development of Brazil and Southern Africa. In Brazil, 
with the exception of Sao Paulo, right up to the beginning 
of the 19th century, only the coastal belt was developed, and 
this still applies in the present day. Out of the population 
of 48 millions the great cities of Rio (1,994,000), Santos 
(300,000), Bahia (331,000), Para (285,000), Porto Alegre 
(210,000), Recife (397,000) are all on the coast while Sio 
Paulo (1,776,000) is only two hours’ run inland. In this huge 
territory at least 20 per cent. of the population is still on the 
coast. 

In Africa, on the other hand, there are few big towns on 
the coast. Apart from Capetown (454,052), Port Elizabeth 
(146,231), East London (78,530), Durban (369,000), Lorengo 
Marques (48,000), Dar-es-Salaam (66,379), and Mombasa 
(99,527), any concentration of population has been at places 
in the interior, which owed their origin to mineral or agt- 
cultural development. 
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CLIMATE 


Brazil lies between 5° 10 N. and 33° 45S. The countries 
in Africa which lie in between these latitudes are on the west, 
Gaboon (French Equatorial Africa), Angola, South-West 
Africa ; in the east, Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Zanzibar 
and Mozambique (Portuguese East Africa) ; and in the centre, 
the Belgian Congo, Northern and Southern Rhodesia, Nyasa- 
land and the Union of South Africa (including the Protec- 
torates).* While the climate may be affected by mountains 
and river basins, its varieties are common to both areas. 


CROPS 


The products are also similar. Brazil produces coffee 
(about 37 per cent. of its whole exports and 40 per cent. of 
the entire world supply), cocoa, cotton, sugar, maize, mandi- 
oca (cassava), also the tropical fruits such as oranges, bananas, 
pineapples, pawpaw, etc. Africa also produces all the above, 
besides more tea (Kenya and Nyasaland), and more tobacco 
(Nyasaland and Rhodesia). The main difference is in the 
cattle. Brazil is reputed to have 42 million cattle, nearly 
8 million horses, 4 million asses and mules, 10 million sheep, 
64 million goats and 24 million pigs. Cattle are one of the 
principal exports. Africa can boast nothing to compare with 
this. While in some parts the miserable native cattle abound, 
and in others (especially in South Africa, Southern Rhodesia 
and Kenya) Europeans have raised some fine herds, there 
are great areas where, owing to the tsetse fly, no cattle exist 
at all and the export of meat from all the territories is 
negligible. 

While minerals are not included in the word “ crops,”’ it 
may be mentioned that Brazil has only one or two small 
gold mines ; it has large reserves of magnetic and hematite 
iron ore, but at the moment has no mines to compare with 
the gold mines of the Union of South Africa or the copper 
mines of Northern Rhodesia. 


CHARACTERISTICS 


Brazil is almost the size of Europe. A glance at the map 
reveals its main characteristics: the huge basin of the 
Amazon (4,000 miles without including its tributaries) and 
the Parana (2,450 miles), with the valleys of other great 
tivers like the San Francisco (1,800 miles), the uninhabitable 
forests and swamps, the table-lands of Matto Grosso. All 
this gives the impression of a huge land waiting for develop- 
ment. A further glance at the map will show how much of 

* Actually the Union’of South Africa extends to 34° 52 S., but this does 


not seriously affect the comparison. 
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this development has been on the coast. It gives the impres- 
sion, too, and quite rightly, of slow development. Even after 
four hundred years, there are only 48 million people, or 14 to 
the square mile, over the area of 3,300,000 square miles. 

In 1946 there were 21,504 miles of railway in Brazil, 
Many of these were originally started with British capital, 
but the majority are now owned by the Federal Government, 

‘What can be said of the area in Africa which, geographic- 
ally, compares with Brazil? Beside the Amazon and the 
Parana, only the Congo (3,000 miles) can compete at all, 
while the Zambesi (1,600 miles) and the Limpopo (1,000 miles) 
are, in comparison, minor streams. There are still forests, 
but less dense than in Brazil. There is, too, slow development, 
but that is to be expected. While the Portuguese may have 
discovered the coast of Africa four hundred years ago, there 
was little attempt at wide settlement or development north 
of the Transvaal till 1890. In fact, the colonisation of East 
and Central Africa dates from that time. In this area about 
2,700 miles of railway have been built, and apart from the 
neighbourhood of great towns, roads of mud, as in Brazil, 
stretch out to the near settlements, getting worse as the 
country becomes more primitive. But here again things are 
moving, so far as the inhabitants will allow. 

The twenty states of Brazil vary in development and 
progress and it is impossible to generalise ; but looking, for 
instance, at the state of Sdo Paulo from the train or car with 
a comparative eye, there are many resemblances to parts 
of developed Africa—the dust, the mud roads, the gums, 
the palms, the bamboos—but perhaps more than anything 
else, the long stretches of land, once in coffee, cotton or 
maize, but now worked out and abandoned, candidates for 
soil erosion. But in SAo Paulo these lands were not so much 
worked by individual peasants, and certainly not by native 
tribes, as by large land exploiters who, land being cheap, 
have just ruined the soil and moved on. 

In Africa the case is different. Speaking generally, where 
the European has taken up land, he has held on to it and 
improved it. In the areas populated by native tribes in East 
and Central Africa, there were two causes of devastation and 
soil erosion. First, in the parts free of tsetse fly, the um 
restricted numbers of cattle. Cattle of whatever type or siz 
represented money and money was necessary to buy a wife 
or wives. It followed, therefore, that cattle increased and 
gradually ate up all the grass and the soil was swept away by 
the tropical rains. Anyone who has seen the Wakamba 
reserve in Kenya has an outstanding example of the results 
of over-stocking. The second cause of devastation was the 
wasteful method of cultivation. An African tribe moved 
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from place to place. They cut down the trees ; they worked 

out the soil and they moved on again. Here, again, the 

exposed land was at the mercy of the tropical rains and, 

again, the top soil was swept away. As in Brazil, so in Africa, 

the traveller can pass through miles of deserted and devas- 

ese lands. It is the curse of too much land for too few 
ple. 

But, remember that development in East and Central 
Africa—and this is development by Europeans, for the 
Africans have done next to nothing for themselves—has 
only taken place since 1890. 


PEOPLE 


Hitherto, we have been trying to seek comparisons be- 
tween these two huge areas of the globe. In discovery, 
climate, crops, country and development, they have much in 
common. Let us now take a quick look at the inhabitants, 
their origins and their upbringing through the ages. 

First, the Brazilians. Whatever the race or origin, they 
are a people with a love of their country, with one main 
teligion (Roman Catholic) and one language. What a chance 
for a new and developing country! In none of the different 
countries which compose our African area is there a common 
teligion or a common language. But let us see how the 
Brazilians have grown up. 

The early Portuguese settlers intermarried with the 
primitive Indian inhabitants, then later with imported 
African slaves. Up to 1800, society was made up as follows ; 
the white “‘ Peninsulars”’ at the top; the ‘‘ Masambos,”’ or 
whites born in Brazil, just below ; the ‘‘ Mesticos ”’ or ‘‘ Mame- 
lucos,”’ the result of intermarriage with the Indians; the 
“Mulattoes,” the result of intermarriage with the Negroes. 
There were also the ‘‘ Cafusos,”’ the result of intermarriage 
between Negro and Indian. In 1800, there were 2,500,000 
inhabitants, of whom 400,000 were white, 1,500,000 negroes 
and 600,000 Indian. Development was mainly by means of 
huge estates run by slave labour. With the exception of the 
Paulistos (inhabitants of the state of Sao Paulo), the in- 
habitants lived almost entirely on the coastal belt. 

Throughout the roth century, the numbers increased. 
Immigrants poured in from Central Europe, especially from 
Germany, to Rio Grande do Sul, and a large number of 
Japanese also found their way to the country. They settled 
mainly in the interior (Parana and Sao Paulo) but kept 
themselves to themselves. Now we have a picture of a 
people of many colours and formerly of many races united in 
their devotion to their State and living together without race 
conflict or prejudice. It may be that the climate makes for 
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lethargy ; it may be that in those cases where in the past 
blood has been mixed there is less energy than one expects 
from the European from a cold climate, but that is a matter 
for anthropologists and scientists. 

And now let us look at the African scene. It is obviously 
quite different. Our geographical area is split up into sixteen 
countries ; the dominating or, as some people prefer to call 
it, the administrating elements may be British, South African, 
Belgian, French or Portuguese, but the background is quite 
different. The few native Indian inhabitants of Brazil 
gradually faded away into the swamps and forests. The native 
inhabitants of all the African countries still remain. They 
increase in number and a few come to the top in learning and 
leadership. But there is not, and for many years will not be, 
any loyalty to the State they live in, or to the Power which 
affords them its protection. After all, in East and Central 
Africa, they have had serious contact with the Europeans 
for only sixty years. Their only loyalty is still to their tribe. 
Then, too, let us face it quite frankly, there is the colour 
question. On the whole, the African does not wish to ally 
himself with the white man (or woman) or vice versa, and the 
same applies to the immigrant Indian, who also has settled 
on the East Coast of Africa, in Nyasaland and in South 
Africa. 

Thus, on the one hand, you have four or five races and 
civilisations merging into each other without apparent strain, 
and, on the other, you have several hundred distinct tribes 
emerging from barbarism and not ready for many years to 
adopt the civilisation of the European and the Indian (even 
if their forms of civilisations are the best and most suitable). 
Yet, it is only by the closest co-operation during the next 
hundred years that the wide spaces of Africa can be developed 
and that the necessary food can be grown to feed the quickly 
increasing population. 

Apart from the problems of race, the two huge areas have 
much in common ; the improvement of health and the stan- 
dard of living of the people ; the improvement of the land with 
the perpetual fight against soil erosion and restoration of fer- 
tility. In animal husbandry, East and Central Africa. have 
their special problems of the tsetse fly, and probably more 
cattle diseases than Brazil. In both territories there is much 
to learn and much to do. There is no end to the opportuni- 
ties. All that is required is leadership and work. 

CHARLES PONSONBY. 


CHEMURGY—A NEW OPENING FOR THE 
EMPIRE 


By Tue Hon. E. W. C. RussELy 


RESIDENT TRUMAN’S promise to share American 
Preccinica knowledge with other countries has been much 

discussed. But little mention has been made of chemurgy 
—an important branch of American science and technology 
which we in the British Empire understand least and need 
most. Perhaps that is because even the average American 
does not realise what chemurgy has done for his own country. 

Nearly 10 years ago, the writer decided that American 
chemurgic knowledge could be of incalculable value in 
developing the Empire. Since that time events, further 
study, expert opinions and new developments have combined 
to convince him that chemurgy is more than valuable: it is 
urgently essential. The President’s far-sighted and generous 
“Point 4’ offers us a chance that may never recur. 

Chemurgy (literally ‘‘ chemistry at work ”’) is the term for 
a concept which America has developed to an infinitely greater 
extent than any other country. Basis of the concept is the 
obvious fact that the soil, when it is properly used, is man’s 
only renewable source of wealth. Mines and oil-fields are 
eventually exhausted ; but the soil, the sun, the air and the 
rain can continue annually to supply man’s needs. The 
purpose of chemurgy is to make them supply as many of these 
needs as possible. 

Chemurgists do this by making the soil yield the raw 
materials of industry, in addition to food. They have found 
new crops to grow for industry and new industrial uses for 
farm crops. They have found new methods of converting 
farm and forest wastes into useful industrial materials. In 
short, they have made the soil yield mew riches which, not so 
long ago, were unsuspected. 

In the United States, four huge Government laboratories, 
specially built for the job and assisted by 21 other laboratories 
and field-stations, have been exclusively engaged in chemurgic 
tesearch for the past eight years. All over the country, too, 
private enterprise—farmers, scientists, industrialists and 
engineers—has made important contributions to the develop- 
ment of chemurgy. In less than two decades an immense 
store of scientific, technical and industrial knowledge has been 
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accumulated and practical results have been remarkable. 

Chemurgy is no academic dream of “ long-haired ” 
theorists. Already the money spent on research and develop- 
ment has been repaid several-hundred-fold in newly created 
wealth. For instance, it is estimated that the Government’s 
150 wartime chemurgic research projects alone have paid the 
cost of running the laboratories for the next quarter-century. 
Already, too, industrial investment in chemurgic activities 
runs into hundreds of millions of dollars. Chemurgy, then, 
has shown, by large-scale practical demonstrations, that it can 
make the soil yield new riches. 

In the British Empire there is a lot of land which is not 
producing all it could—or should. America has the “ know- 
how ” to make it provide new wealth. If we can apply that 
“‘ know-how ”’ to the land, we can create a new prosperity for 
the Empire. We can create countless new jobs and higher 
‘standards of living. 

What the Americans have already done, we can do and on 
a much greater scale, because the Empire contains more 
undeveloped land available for non-food agriculture. And it 
is not a matter of vast schemes or vast investment, though 
eventually, of course, chemurgy will justify the latter. 
Chemurgy is a broad, varied and flexible concept. It can best 
be exploited if numbers of individuals and small groups 
simulianeously adapt chemurgic knowledge to their own local 
conditions, climates and circumstances. One of its greatest 
advantages is that it can be grafted on to—or grow out of— 
existing activities and facilities. 

Factories and equipment for chemurgic processing or pre- 
processing can often be on a small scale, sufficient to serve a 
small area or a few farms—a matter for local enterprise and 
capital, given the knowledge and the blueprints. Chemurgic 
products are less bulky than normal farm produce and 
therefore need not impose any undue strain on transportation 
facilities. Ultimately, of course, chemurgic developments will 
justify large investments in factories and transportation. 
But, to get chemurgy going, knowledge and enthusiasm are 
the chief essentials. Most of that knowledge can be ours for 
the asking. 

Perhaps the most illustrative and classic example of how 
chemurgy creates new wealth is afforded—oddly enough— 
by the British discovery, penicillin. Wartime conditions made 
mass-production of penicillin impossible in Britain, and s0, 
in July 1941, Dr. Florey, of Oxford, sought the aid of American 
chemurgists. Within a year, the Peoria chemurgic laboratory 
of the Department of Agriculture had worked out the com- 
mercial production of penicillin from two agricultural by- 
products—corn steep liquor and lactose. To-day, penicillin 
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is a $100,000,000 industry in the United States—new wealth, 
which did not exist before, created out of the by-products of 
agriculture. 

Another good illustration is rutin, a drug valuable for 
various hemorrhagic conditions which, one day, may be 
important for alleviating the effects of atomic radiation. 
Looking for possible industrial uses for tobacco (in case a 
surplus should arise), another Government chemurgic labora- 
tory isolated rutin. Doctors found rutin so useful that the 
scientists had to look for a cheaper source than tobacco. They 
found it in buckwheat ; and, already, an extra 50,000 acres 
of buckwheat are needed to meet the demand. 

Most people know about soya beans and some of the things 
that can be made from them, from margarine to automobile- 
bodies, from paint to protein. But not many realise that 
nearly 200 main soya bean products are known, most of them 
the result of chemurgic research which, in less than 15 years, 
increased the annual American demand for soya beans more 
than twenty-fold to 200,000,000 bushels. In the Empire, of 
course, we could grow a lot more soya beans and sell the 
products in world-markets. 

Chemurgic processes convert corn to many industrial raw 
materials. Twice as much corn-starch, for instance, which 
has many derivatives, is used in industry in the United States 
as is used for food-products. .Corn-syrup, corn-sugar and 
dextrin are other important industrial materials derived from 
starch. Corn-processing is such an important branch of 
chemurgy that powerful American industries have formed the 
Corn Products Research Association. There are many parts 
of the Empire, of course, in which we could grow and process 
a lot more corn. 

Other grain crops yield industrial raw materials by similar 
methods and, at the present time, a $12,000,000 factory for 
processing grain sorghums (millets) is being erected in Texas. 
Sorghums are useful for territories with uncertain rainfall as 
they “ wait for the rain.” 

Dr. Lawrence C. Curtis, of Dallas, Texas, has done some 
research of great significance for arid or desert territories. 
He has been selecting gourds which can be grown in such 
territories and which yield valuable vegetable oils and other 
chemurgic products. 

Industrial utilisation of farm wastes is a most important 
branch of chemurgy ; and since 20 million tons of corn-cobs 
go to waste every year in the United States, chemurgists have 
concentrated on finding uses for them. One is to convert them 
to furfural, a basic chemical used in various industries, 
including the manufacture of nylon. Another way of using 
them is to grind them to “soft grit’ which has proved 
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invaluable as a cleaning-agent in the engineering industry, 
Most important of all, scientists of the Peoria laboratory have 
cracked the highly technical problem of converting corn-cobs 
to industrial alcohol. Within two years it is expected that 
details of full-scale commercial production of alcohol from this 
important waste will have been worked out. 

The U.S. Government’s Forest Products Laboratory, at 
Madison, Wisconsin, has developed a process for making 
alcohol from waste wood. Another Government laboratory 
has discovered a new mould, Aspergillus niger, which performs 
the first stage of converting starchy substances to alcohol 
better and more cheaply than barley-malt. We shall see the 
importance of these developments shortly. 

To take a few more examples, chemurgists have found new 
uses for oat-hulls, straw, fruit and vegetable wastes, sugar-cane 
and even chicken feathers. Processes have been developed 
for converting potatoes to flour, livestock feed and alcohol, 
New industrial uses have been found for skimmed milk. By 
chemurgy ground-nuts (peanuts) can yield oil, livestock-feed, 


fibre and other things. A new process called “ dehydro- | 


freezing ’’ preserves the fresh flavour of fruit and saves costs 
in freezing and transportation. 

There is no space to describe in detail the many different 
ways in which chemurgic discoveries and developments can 
help the Empire. But, basically, we can classify them under 
two main headings :— 

First, chemurgy ‘‘ makes Nature’s currencies convertible.” 
It does this by suggesting more useful crops for given areas 
and by showing how to convert existing crops into marketable 
products. For example, suppose a given territory can grow 
sweet potatoes more easily and cheaply than any other crop 
but cannot sell them as sweet potatoes. Chemurgy shows how 
to convert them to flour, livestock-feed and other products 
for which there is a market. 

Second, chemurgy offers various means of “ banking 
Nature’s credits.’’ By converting surplus crops into industrial 
materials which can more easily be sold, chemurgy removes 
the old fear of growing too much and substitutes the incentive 
to grow more. 

In this second category, by far the most important 
example is alcohol, because all major food crops and many 
agricultural wastes can easily be converted to alcohol ; and, 
as the result of new methods of using alcohol as a fuel, the 
future markets for alcohol can be as vast as farsighted 
statesmen and economists care to make them. 

Alcohol-petrol mixtures have been used for a long time, 
but are not always economic or practical. A new development, 
however, alcohol-water-injection (“‘ A.W.I.”) has transformed 
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the economic and technical picture of alcohol as a motor-fuel ; 
for, by injecting a small quantity of alcohol and water into 
ordinary car or lorry engines by means of a simple device, it is 
possible to make them run satisfactorily on low-octane petrol. 
Since the lower the octane-number, the greater the yield of 
petrol from crude oil, the use of A.W.I. for mechanical 
transport can reduce the drain on the world’s crude oil 
reserves by between I0 and 20 per cent. 

An A.W.I. device is already on the market in the United 
States and cars and taxis have been using it most successfully. 
At present it costs the equivalent of only about £6 and can be 
installed in an hour. Depending on driving conditions, 
consumption of alcohol is small—a gallon is enough for several 
hundred miles. But world consumption of motor-fuel is so 
colossal that, when A.W.I. becomes general, the demand for 
alcohol will be enormous and the saving of irreplaceable oil 
considerable. 

It is obvious that economic benefits to countries which have 
to import oil but can grow alcohol will be immense as soon as 
the use of A.W.I. is suitably encouraged. In the Empire, 
particularly in Africa, we can “ grow” almost unlimited 
alcohol which means that some areas will need to buy less oil, 
others will have more oil available to sell and all can sell 
surplus alcohol. It is probably not too much to say that 
A.W.I. can do a lot to adjust the strains in the world’s 
economy which result from Nature’s geographical distribution 
of oil. A.W.I., too, can help to ease strategic anxieties. 

Such developments are of the highest importance to the 
Empire for, as one chemurgic expert said to the writer 
recently :— ‘‘ Chemurgy can change the long-range economic 
prospects of important areas of the world.” The British Empire 
contains fertile lands far greater than are needed to support 
the present population. Therefore, in the light of the 
chemurgic axiom that the soil is man’s ultimate and only 
renewable source of wealth, the Empire has access to vast, 
unsuspected sources of new income, if only it will adopt the 
techniques of chemurgy. 

Some months ago, the writer suggested to Sir Stafford 
Cripps, through the columns of the Washington Post, that he 
should take advantage of his visit to Washington to ascertain 
how chemurgy can help the Empire. This suggestion was 
publicly endorsed by Mr. Wheeler McMillen, America’s 
greatest chemurgic pioneer, President of the National Farm 
Chemurgic Council and Editor-in-Chief of the extremely 
influential Farm Journal :— 

“Tf Sir Stafford Cripps acquires the understanding of 
chemurgy . . .” wrote Mr. McMillen, ‘“‘ he will command a 
set of tools which can be made highly useful to the British 
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Empire. . . . The human race need not stay poor if it will 
exploit the earth's resources of vegetation... . 

‘“‘ Ideas know no national boundaries. The National Farm 
Chemurgic Council, while organised in the United States with 
domestic objectives in mind, has attracted members in more 
than 30 foreign countries. We believe that whenever our 
information or facilities can be helpful to other countries, 
their progress will benefit Americans.’ (My italics.) 

This far-sighted outlook, in accord with the President’s 
‘“‘ Point 4,’’ which was made a few months later, indicates that 
the United States will gladly give us the “ tools ’’ of chemurgic 
knowledge, if we will ask for them. With these “ tools ’”’ and 
our own energy and initiative we can not only help to reduce 
our dependence on American financial aid, but we can also 
attack our basic problem—that we have too many people in 
too small an island. Chemurgy can help us to find the young 
and vigorous and enterprising new opportunities, new 
employment and new hope in wider lands. 

Chemurgy, of course, is no fairy godmother with a magic 
wand—no rapid road to riches: (nothing connected with the 
soil is). But it is a tremendous, ready-made opportunity for 
the Empire, limited only by the amount of vision and vigour 
applied to its development. At “a time for greatness” 
chemurgy offers the key to the door to a better future, which 
is waiting to be turned. As an Empire we “ need not stay 
poor ” if only we will turn it. 

What are we waiting for ? 


EDWARD RUSSELL. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS UNDER SCRUTINY 
By Denys SMITH 


MERICAN Business faces the future no longer troubled 
Av fears of a serious depression, and with the knowledge 
that post-war ‘‘ adjustment ” has about run its course. 
But though the economic omens are good, the political omens 
are mixed. This is an election year and there are threats 
and rumblings which suggest that business will be made the 
whipping boy of many a political tongue. The main attack 
will be on Big Business, but small business is often narrowly 
conceived as any concern employing less than five. 

One must concede that it is possible for a business to be 
dangerously big, but the danger point cannot be measured 
quantitatively. A concern is too big if it has a monopoly in 
its own locality, though in comparison with some of the 
giants considered ripe for prosecution, it is just a small 
business. On the other hand, the fiercest type of competition 
often arises when there are a few large concerns operating on 
a national scale. But it is these large concerns which are the 
objective of the present “ anti-trust’ drive. Nearly half of 
the hundred largest firms have had suits brought against 
them by the Anti-Trust Division of the Department of 
Justice, which now has some three hundred lawyers on its 
pay-roll. In 1934 there were ten. The anti-trust laws were 
practically forgotten during Franklin Roosevelt’s first term 
in the effort to beat the depression through the National 
Recovery Administration. In the late thirties Big Business 
was again under attack, but luckily little headway had been 
made when the war broke out or the big production effort 
which made victory possible would have been handicapped. 

The campaign against Big Business in its new form began 
in earnest last June, when the Attorney-General, Mr. Tom 
Clark, charged Dupont’s, General Motors, the United States 
Rubber Company, and over one hundred individuals “ re- 
lated by blood or marriage to Pierre, Lammot or Irenee 
Dupont” with illegal conspiracy. The Dupont Company 
holds about ten million shares of General Motors stock, while 
the hundred-odd Dupont relatives hold stock as individuals 
in the United States Rubber Company. The theory was that 
each firm was made to deal with the other by the combined 
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pressure of the Duponts to the detriment of others and the 
destruction of competition. 

“This case is directed to breaking up the largest single 
concentration of industrial power in the United States,” 
Mr. Clark asserted at the time. “ The relief sought in this 
case will open the way for small or medium sized manufac- 
turers to compete for business in markets which have long 
been closed to them.”’ The suit will no doubt teach people 
not to marry a Dupont, otherwise they will be liable to 
Government prosecution. Whether it will accomplish any- 
thing else is problematical. Some months before it was filed, 
bulldozers had begun tearing apart Washington’s most famous 
traffic intersection known as Dupont Circle, to build an 
underpass. Perhaps this inspired the Attorney-General, 
but there is no family Dupont Circle meeting periodically to 
decide what pressure shall be brought to bear collectively 
on the firms in which they have invested. 

Those who are worried by “ the vexatious problem of 
bigness ’’ point to the fact that in about forty-three industrial 
fields, including passenger cars, cigarettes, typewriters, sew- 
ing machines and electric light bulbs, four companies account 
for 75 per cent. or more of the business. They complain not 
of monopoly but of “ concentration,’’ and have coined the 
clumsy word “ oligopoly ” to describe this condition. It is 
also a misleading word because the few big firms are usually 
fiercely competitive and do not constitute a little oligarchy 
controlling the industry. ‘‘ Whether you are talking about 
arithmetic or business there is an enormous difference between 
three and one,” the head of one large firm told the House 
Monopoly Subcommittee. 

But is there a growing trend in the United States towards 
larger and larger industrial units and towards the elimina- 
tion of all small concerns ? The remarkable thing shown by 
available statistics is that America, the home of Big Business, 
should have so many people employed by small businesses. 
Only about 124 per cent. of the working population are 
employed in units of ten thousand persons or over. Two 
out of every three are in units of less than three hundred 
persons. From 1940 to 1947 there were 2,450 firms engaged 
in manufacturing or mining, which lost their identity through 
mergers ; there were 194,000 which failed or at least dis- 
continued operations, but there were 304,700 new industrial 
ventures started. Hence, over that period there was a net 
gain in business units of 107,250. During each year of the 
period 1944 to 1948 one new firm was started for each eight 
in existence, and only one out of each fourteen existing firms 
disappeared. It would seem that the fear that business is 
becoming concentrated in fewer and fewer hands so that new 
enterprise is stifled at birth is groundless. The census to be 
taken this year will give more precise figures of the present 
business pattern. 
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Another fact of relevance is that modern American Big 
Business is not a “‘one man ”’ or one family show. The Tele- 
phone Company is owned by roughly 764,000 individuals. 
It may be true, as the C.I.O. pointed out, that each of the 
thirty largest stockholders has more than 35,000 shares, 
while the average holding of the remainder is about 30 shares. 
But the larger stockholders are for the most part Insurance 
Companies, Investment Trusts and Brokerage firms, each 
representing a number of people. General Motors is owned 
by roughly 433,000 individuals. Of these, 320,000 own 50 
shares or less, and more than 140,000 own ten shares or less 
(ten shares are worth about £125). General Electric is owned 
by 249,000 individuals, United States Steel by 227,000, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad by 208,000 and so on. The share- 
holders, for practical reasons, cannot actually run the business 
or be consulted by a species of minor plebiscite every time 
the management makes a major decision, but modern manage- 
ments are very sensitive to expressions of disapproval by their 
stockholders. 

The real control over any business, however, is not exer- 
cised by the board of directors but by the customers. If a 
product or a service is not acceptable, then the customer or 
consumer, by refraining from buying it, can force a change 
to be made or force the company out of business. It is the 
customer, too, who determines size. By refraining from buying 
he will automatically prevent a company from growing. 
This is probably more true in America than elsewhere because 
a smaller portion of people’s money has to be spent on mere 
subsistence. As Mr. Charles Erwin Wilson, the President of 
General Motors, recently pointed out, “‘ Instead of being like 
some countries, 80 per cent. for subsistence and 20 per cent. 
for luxuries, we have got about 40 per cent. for subsistence 
and 60 per cent. for the things we can postpone.”’ People 
might even postpone buying cars. They did for four years 
during the war, and managed to get along reasonably well. 

Some Congressmen have been impressed by the suggestion 
that the size of any business should be limited by law. Mr. 
Earl Bunting, Managing Director of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, asked by the House Monopoly Sup- 
committee to comment on the idea, said, “‘ If Governments 
were given power to limit size, then the decisions of one man 
or a small group of men would be substituted for the day to 
day decisions of millions of consumers.’’ Some good examples 
of the dangers of trusting to any other force than that of the 
market to determine what products shall be made was pro- 
vided when numerous prophecies of Ig00 on what the next 
fifty years would disclose were reprinted last month. The 
motor-car, for one thing, was treated as a rich man’s toy and 
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a ban on its manufacture anticipated as necessary to prevent 
revolution. The development of the automobile by big 
business has certainly produced a revolution, but of quite a 
different character. 

The size of a business depends upon its sales and its sales 
in turn depend upon its efficiency. But efficiency does not 
increase with size. At some stage the optimum size is reached. 
To quote Mr. Bunting again, “ Somewhere in the course of 
expansion a point must be reached beyond which no further 
economies can be realised through growth. Beyond that 
point the inefficiencies of bureaucracies may more than 
offset the advantages of bigness.’’ This is a point which 
might be weighed by advocates of nationalisation and 
Government monopolies. It also suggests that there is a place 
both for small and large business units in any economy, 
depending upon the type of work they do. The most efficient 
size is in some cases small, in others large. Big business does 
not necessarily stifle little business. The two develop on 
different planes. The difference is one of kind. It is not 
surprising, then, to find that small companies dominate 
in such fields as textiles, printing, shoes and lumber, while 
big companies are predominant in such fields as chemicals, 
automobiles and distilled spirits. Newcomers into the one 
field might hope to become “ Big Business,” but not in the 
other. One of the three big Chemical companies, Monsanto, 
for example, started in 1901 with a capital of about £1,250, 
making a few specialities like saccharine. To-day it has 
assets amounting to about £56,500,000. 

Not only are the two types of business not necessarily 
antagonistic, but each profits by and is dependent upon the 
other. Mr. Greenewalt, the President of Dupont’s, gave the 
House Monopoly Subcommittee a practical illustration of 
this. He appeared before them with a nylon dress and a 
package of nylon staple, weighing a little over a pound, the 
exact weight required to make the dress. The cost of the 
nylon staple was $1.92 and the dress $49.95—roughly twenty- 
five times as much. The difference between the price of the 
staple and the money paid by the customer represented work 
done by numerous smaller businesses which lay in between— 
the spinner, the throwster, the weaver, the dyer, the designer, 
the cutter and the retailer. Said Mr. Greenewalt, ‘‘ This, I 
think, represents the essential relationship between Big Busi- 
ness, which is able to produce things that require large 
investments, and small business which can transform these 
basic materials into useful goods. Each is dependent on the 
other.” This interdependence was also illustrated by cello- 
phane. Only about one hundred of Dupont’s six thousand 
cellophane customers were big firms. About 60 per cent. 
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was used in the form in which it was shipped. The other 40 
per cent. was converted into various articles by some three 
hundred small firms. ‘‘ The best opportunity for small 
business lies in the horizons opened for them by the basic 
new developments offered by large businesses,” Mr. Greene- 
walt suggested. 

Some of the Committee members argued that it was 
unfair that Dupont’s, because it was so big, could find the 
money for the necessary research and development and so 
have a competitive advantage over some small firm which 
would also like to conduct research and development. Mr. 
Greenewalt’s answer was, “I think it is false reasoning to 
deplore the fact that a small company cannot gather unto 
itself the capital necessary to produce nylon or cellophane. 
If it could, it would no longer be a small company. If a 
small business wanted to start a new venture which required 
its enlargement, it could seek funds from the investing public. 
There are other sources of capital besides internal sources, 
and that gets us into this area of the unavailability to-day of 
adequate sources of venture capital which I think exerts a 
very real penalty on small business.”” But since this was 
placing the Government taxation policy and not Big Business 
in the dock as the enemy of little business, the subject was 
not pursued. 

The President of Dupont’s placed his finger on one of the 
great advantages to society of the large company. It could 
afford to take a gamble. He pointed out that “sixty per 
cent. of the Dupont sales in 1948 consisted of products that 
did not exist or were not in large-scale commercial production 
in 1928.”” Before nylon was placed on a commercial basis, 
$6,000,000 were spent on research and $21,000,000 on manu- 
facturing facilities. Another typical example was given by 
Mr. Charles Edward Wilson, of General Electric. Nineteen 
years ago General Electric started to work on the idea of a 
garbage disposal unit. Four years later the first unit was 
placed on the market, but only this year will the net over-all 
loss be wiped out and the company be able to show a net 
profit on the whole operation. Similar examples of the 
ability of Big Business to take a gamble could be cited from 
other firms. In fact, America’s recent industrial history 
clearly shows that without Big Business developments there 
would have been no successful synthetic rubber industry, no 
synthetic textile fibres, no thirty million automobiles in use, 
no successful atomic energy programme and no victory in the 
last war. It is sometimes forgotten that after Japan cut off 
the sources of raw silk and raw rubber, nylon for making 
parachutes and synthetic rubber were essential to victory, 
even though it might be argued that the atomic bomb was 
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not. In general it was the weight of American industrial 
production, not the weight of allied man-power, which broke 
the Axis. 

The present campaign against Big Business has not been 
going quite according to plan. Business not only has a far 
better record than in the past, but as can be seen from some 
of the statements given, has become far more articulate. It 
has been able to demonstrate that it brings benefits to small 
businesses and to the consumer. Prices have risen because 
of the increased cost of Government and the increased cost 
of labour, but they would have gone up still more if there had 
been no Big Business. Taking the long view, Big Business 
and mass production have placed an increasing number of 
goods within reach of the average man. Between 1905 and 
1940 the price of cars declined over 50 per cent. and the num- 
bers increased over a hundredfold. Electric refrigerators 
have been brought down from an average price of $500 to 
$200. Electric light bulbs from 30 cents to 17 cents. Turning 
to metals, the successive price increases of steel which have 
followed successive strikes and wage increases, might be 
contrasted with the reduction in the price of aluminium in 
which wage costs are not so great a factor. Before the war 
the price was 20 cents a pound, now it is 17 cents. The 
aluminium market is four times as large as it was ten years 
ago, and it is taking away sales from the higher priced metals. 
When cellophane was first produced in 1926 it cost $2.65 a 
pound and has been progressively reduced to 45 cents a 
pound. Some of the foes of Big Business complain that this 
has meant that others cannot compete. The value of competi- 
tion, it is usually insisted, is that it brings down prices to the 
lowest possible level. It would be a strange development if 
in the name of competition, companies were forced to keep 
their prices high. 

The President has asked Congress to strengthen the anti- 
Trust laws so that competition will be increased. Business 
spokesmen answer that the largest concentrations of economic 
power in the country to-day are the Unions, and they are 
exempt from the anti-trust laws. A speaker at the recent 
meeting of the National Association of Manufacturers said; 
“Our Government prosecutes as a monopoly the ‘ Atlantic 
and Pacific’ whose stores handle about 6 per cent. of the 
nation’s food supply, which must keep its prices competitive 
with tens of thousands of other stores and is without power 
to make anyone grow hungry. Yet the Government does 
nothing, and can do nothing, about the Teamsters Union, 
whose members handle not a small fraction of the nation’s 
food supply, but virtually all of it; which can without fear 
of substantial competition raise the cost of food at will.” 
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The membership of the Teamsters Union is over 500,000. 
The Carpenters, Steelworkers, Automobile workers, Machin- 
ists, Miners and Electrical Workers Unions are about the 
same size. Each Union has a greater economic influence 
within its industry than any single Company, however large. 
Each is far more of a one-man show than any Big Business. 
Collective bargaining on an industry-wide scale prevents the 
small company from making satisfactory agreements with 
its own workers. Small firms with good personal labour 
relations get sucked into the national maelstrom. The Big 
Union creates far more difficulties for small business than 
Big Business does. In 1941 a report of the Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice stated that Union restric- 
tions on production which had nothing to do with wages, 
hours or conditions of work, were costing the American 
consumer some one-thousand million dollars a year. A 
good example of the way in which the Big Union harms both 
public and small business is provided in the newspaper field. 
An independent newspaper, the New York Sun, was absorbed 
last month by the Scripps-Howard chain. Its publisher 
stated that ‘‘ the demands of the Unions have wrought here in 
New York, what they are working elsewhere throughout the 
nation—an unprecedented and increasing number of casual- 
ties among newspapers which once were great and strong.”’ 
So Union demands restrict the field of newspaper competition, 
deprive the public of varied reading matter and lose both 
printers and journalists their jobs. 

Mr. Earl Bunting, of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, declared, “‘ It is a well-known fact that since 1880 
the productivity of American industry has grown much 
faster than productivity in Britain. Most commentators 
agree that one of the most important reasons for British 
failure to keep pace with American industry has been the 
inadequacy and obsolescence of their industrial equipment. 
This is the result of the absence in Great Britain of the com- 
petitive pressures which in the United States compel industry 
to adopt the most efficient tools and plants.’”’ Another 
reason emphasised by Mr. Paul Hoffman, of ECA, himself a 
businessman, is narrow markets. He wishes to see a single 
European market both to make mass production possible and 
to extend the area of competition within the wider market. 

The real safeguard against, and the real alternative to, 
the Welfare State is the Welfare Community—and that 
American-style business has secured. It is due to resource- 
fulness just as much as resources. Americans have been more 
successful in handling machine-age problems than any other 
people and the foundation of that success, they believe, has 
been competition. DeENyYs SMITH. 
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FARM AND GARDEN 


THE ROAST BEEF OF OLD ENGLAND 
By Lorp TRENT 


HE people of Britain were, until not long ago, almost, 

if not quite, the largest meat-eaters in the world. The 

juicy, nutritious Roast Beef of Old England was regarded 
not without some justification, as the symbol of the vitality 
and energy that went to the making of Britain’s greatness, 
To-day, as expressed in official statistics, the position is that 
the nation’s consumption of meat has declined from the 
annual pre-war average of 109-6 lbs. per head to 70°8 lbs, 
in 1948-g—and is still declining. Nor is this the whole story, 
The quality of much of the meat that the nation is eating to- 
day is greatly inferior to pre-war meat. 

On nutritional grounds alone, therefore, there is a strong 
case for every possible effort to be made to develop our own 
resources for the production of meat. But there are other 
considerations which at the present time are perhaps even 
more compelling. One is the permanent need for keeping 
our dollar purchases down to the lowest: practicable level. 
It is accepted in theory by all political parties that the maxi- 
mum production of foodstuffs on our own farms is the first 
method open to us of reducing our dependence on supplies 
from hard currency areas. Another factor is the desirability 
for strategic reasons of making ourselves to the greatest 
possible extent independent of seaborne supplies in wartime 
and, indeed, in these days of shipping shortages and the 
possibility of Communist-inspired strikes at the ports of exit 
and entry, in peacetime as well. 

Lord Lovat emphasised yet another vital consideration 
when he opened a debate in the House of Lords recently on 
a motion which pressed for the development of marginal 
and hill-farming areas in the United Kingdom. He pointed 
out that up to about 80 years ago the British farmer could 
supply the British nation with the food which it required. 
But from that time until the second World War, the policy 
of various Governments led to our relying on foreign meat 
supplies and concentrating at home on milk and a limited 
production of grain. Such a trend in farming, he said, is 
dangerous “‘ if it means that we have to turn to Governments 
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overseas, who can hold us to ransom, to buy a meat supply 
which is no longer available at home.”’ The importance of 
this point has been brought home to us by the hard facts of 
national bargaining in recent months, and it would be super- 
fluous for me to enlarge upon it. 

Yet in spite of the incontrovertible arguments advanced 
in the House of Lords and of the warm welcome given to 
Lord Lovat’s motion by the Government spokesman (who 
assured us that the questions he had raised were being 
“actively examined ”’), public opinion on this vital question 
of the nation’s food remains dormant. The urban housewife 
is not aware, and can hardly be expected to realise, that the 
development of marginal land and the extension of hill 
farming are matters that are not merely of concern to agri- 
culturists but are directly connected with the meagreness 
and poor quality of her meat ration. Yet this problem of 
increasing our home meat production will never be solved 
until the public themselves realise how important our 
domestic herds have become in the light of world affairs. 
The necessity of effectively stepping up home supplies must 
be squarely faced by all concerned, including whatever 
Government is in power. 

World meat production has entered a steady decline. The 
amount of supplies available to the importing countries 
during 1948 fell by 16 per cent. on the 1947 figure, that 
figure indeed being low when compared with the pre-war 
supplies, and lower still in the light of increasing world 
population and a growing world demand for a higher standard 
of living. During the same period, production in Europe was 
62 per cent. below its pre-war level, and the U.S.A. re- 
covered its 1938 position as an importer of meat. We in the 
United Kingdom are the hardest hit by the new circumstances, 
for we ourselves are the greatest importers. This shortage 
of meat is world-wide. Even in the South African Union, 
mutton is now regarded as a luxury. It was recently stated 
by an eminent authority in that country that mutton will 
probably no longer be available in the Union for general 
purchase in the next decade. A market report appearing in 
the Johannesburg Press for December 7th, 1949, ran as 
follows :—‘‘ There were large queues outside butchers’ shops 
last week, but hardly any meat to sell. It was one of the 
worst weeks experienced for many years. There was a 50 per 
cent: issue of frozen beef. Butchers were apprehensive as to 
their Christmas trade.’’ Then, to attract supplies in the 
following month, the Agriculture Department had to announce 
a price increase (which was not passed on to the consumer) 
to induce farmers to come forward with supplies. The 
planning of an increase in meat production here in Britain 
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must accordingly be considered against a world-wide back- 
ground of shortages. 

What is the extent of the desired increase in our own 
production of meat ? It is something stupendous. Sir Henry 
Turner, Controller of Meat Supplies to the Ministry of Food, 
has stated that in order to put the present population of this 
country back on its pre-war meat consumption we should 
require an additional 600,000 tons of carcase meat per annum, 
That means a meat equivalent of well over one-and-a- 
quarter million extra cattle per year, an average of four extra 
butchers’ beasts per farmer per annum. (The effective 
average would be much higher, as by no means all farmers 
keep cattle.) 

The breeding of beef cattle is a slow and tedious business, 
If the hill farmer commences breeding operations for beef 
now in 1950, it will be 1956 before the housewife puts a larger 
joint into the family oven. The required increase in our 
cattle stocks will have to take place in the hills and glens of 
Britain because any real breeding expansion will never be 
possible on what we term the low-ground farms. These 
farmers are far too busy producing supplies of milk, sugar 
and bread. Of course, a number of the young cattle bred 
in the glens, and the crosses resulting from them, will eventu- 
ally find their way to some of these low ground farms to spend 
the last twelve months of their lives fleshing up for the 
butcher—and incidentally to provide the arable farmers with 
badly needed dung. 

We are, therefore, bound to start any real expansion 
programme by first putting our suitable hill land in a fit 
condition to receive the extra cattle stock. Well, how much 
hill land have we in Britain? Quite a lot. Twelve million 
acres in fact, and it is considered by experts that 6,500,000 
acres of this land could be brought to show immediate 
results. 

Of course it must be admitted that we in Britain have a 
difficult climate with which to contend, with three long winter 
months when hand-feeding on our hill farms is necessary; 
but problems of this kind can be, and are being, in great 
measure met by the application of modern scientific know- 
ledge to agricultural practice. Indeed, many enterprising 
hill farmers are fighting hard against such odds and with a 
considerable degree of success. Some of the improvements 
of hill land in Scotland and Wales which have already been 
undertaken by these stout-hearted pioneers are producing 
results to-day. Their achievements should serve as pilot 
schemes for a national approach on a wide plan which will 
have to start from scratch with the draining and fencing of 
suitable areas, and with road-making and the building of 
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community centres to house the shepherds and cattle-men 
of the hills. 

Where are our cattle numbers to come from? The two 
national breeds for Scotland (of which I can speak with some 
first-hand knowledge) are the Highlanders and Galloways, 
and we are lamentably short of cows of both these breeds 
to-day. During 1948 there were not more than 90,000 of 
such suitable cows on the hills of Scotland. The quick 
expansion in numbers of such breeds is one of the most urgent 
parts of the problem. Years ago a big number of these 
animals were owned by crofters who each year reared a 
heifer or two for sales ; therefore, we need a direct but profit- 
able breeding policy that will enable crofters to build up a 
stock of suitable cows, because the heifers from such cows 
are needed to cross with the Scotch Beef Shorthorn bulls in 
order to produce the young beef cattle needed by the South- 
country farmers. Crosses pay better than pure bred cattle 
as they mature more quickly and both the butcher and feeder 
prefer them. But if there are to be an adequate number of 
crosses, there must be the pure stock as a foundation. Just as 
the source of our rivers start from the hills, so must the flow 
of beef stores. 

I do not pretend that hill farming is cheap farming. It 
is only the imperative need to increase our meat supplies and 
to insure ourselves against hold-ups due to war, strikes, 
economic pressure, or dictation that justifies the extra price 
that would have to be paid. Thus, there is no doubt that 
large numbers of cattle can be raised on the West Coast of 
Scotland, but this can only be done quickly if cost is regarded 
as a secondary consideration. The major handicaps to be 
overcome are the difficulties of winter feeding and the fact 
that although the climate is mild, the land is poor and, 
speaking broadly, there are few areas where more than a few 
acres can be ploughed together. The usual thing is a small 
patch here and then perhaps several hundred yards away 
other small patches. The soil is thin, rocks plentiful and much 
draining is required. Building of all kinds costs about double 
what it does near the large centres. 

For these reasons, and because of the heavy freight 
charges for feed brought from a distance, it is only economic 
to raise comparatively small numbers of cattle on the West 
Coast at the present time. If you have large enough areas of 
arable you can grow silage or other useful crops. In some 
cases supplies of feeding stuffs are obtainable from a nearby 
distillery ; or hay and straw can be brought in from a linked 
farm. But in the absence of favourable factors of this kind, 
it will only lead to trouble to attempt any sudden and rapid 
increase of stock above the carrying capacity of the holding, 
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which, it is true, can be materially improved—but this in 
turn takes time. 

We need to establish Beef Breeders’ Store Clubs in the 
hill districts and give thought to quality store production 
and methods of hill improvements suitable to different 
districts. Capital should be available to members of these 
clubs until the earning capacity of such developments are 
established. But, above all else, such schemes should be 
carefully costed and only started in suitable districts. I am 
afraid that red tape, more than lack of experience or incom- 
petence on the part of hill farmers, is at the bottom of all the 
delay in commencing a real beef production drive in Britain. 

In the past the hill farming problem has always been 
looked at in a piecemeal, cheese-paring fashion. It was due 
to this spirit that the last Hill Sheep Committee appointed 
for Scotland was constantly baffled by being reminded, when 
reference was made to a variety of matters affecting hill 
problems, that such subjects were outside their terms of 
reference. 

In February, 1945, I was instrumental in calling together 
a Hill Cattle Conference in Oban which was attended by 
agricultural scientists, veterinarians and farmers, under the 
distinguished chairmanship of Lord Boyd Orr. That Con- 
ference, after careful deliberation, sent a resolution to the then 
Secretary of State for Scotland, which contained the follow- 
ing paragraph: ‘‘ Therefore we feel that the best method of 
translating this policy into action would be the establishment 
of a Committee for the purpose of bringing together the facts 
and outlining a scheme which would integrate Industrial, 
Agricultural, and Social activities in the Highlands.” That 
Committee has never been appointed, nor has any action that 
I know of been taken, unless the allotment last year under 
the Marginal Production Scheme of a niggling £300,000 to 
marginal farmers is to be regarded as the Government’s 
solution of the problems involved. 

If I have stressed the handicaps to be overcome by those 
who embark on cattle-rearing, it is only in order to present 
a true picture of the problems that have to be solved. At 
the same time it is only fair to say that my own experience 
over eleven years leaves me convinced of the feasibility of a 
large-scale expansion of home production of beef and mutton 
by the assisted development of what are called the marginal 
pastures. The greatest difficulties are encountered in the 
first two years and these can be considerably lightened by 
the application of modern methods. Acclimatisation troubles, 
for example, have been greatly reduced by the new veterinary 
techniques. Similarly, internal parasite problems are well 
on their way to solution, and all the advances made in recent 
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years in general agriculture have their special application to 
hill farming procedure. 

What has been done on a relatively small scale by Lord 
Lovat and others of us in the Highlands can be done on a 
much larger scale there and elsewhere, given the necessary 
capital investment and an assurance of continuing markets. 
None of the unknown factors which have wrought such havoc 
with the Tanganyika adventure are present in our own coun- 
try. The conditions of soil and climate and transport and 
labour are all well-known. An ample body of experience is 
available. All that is now needed is the political vision that 
will see the problem in perspective, the drive that will over- 
come indecisiveness and remove the financial obstacles to 
action; and the resolution that will lay down a long-term 
policy calculated to give confidence and encouragement to 
the stockbreeder. 

That is why I have emphasised the importance of mobilis- 
ing a fully-informed public opinion behind a movement which, 
if it is to succeed, must be large-scale and costly, and must 
entail a permanently higher price for home-produced meat. 
There is no time for further delay. The world position is not 
improving but deteriorating. Every housewife knows how 
deplorable is the meat famine from which we are suffering. 
If we continue to neglect our hill grazings we shall lose our 
hill breeds of cattle and in turn lose a substantial source of 
supply of high quality store cattle. Bold and rapid decisions 
are called for. It should not be more difficult to find the few 
million pounds required to support an expansion of well-tried 
schemes on our own land than it was to launch an ill-con- 
sidered, ill-planned, and speculative venture in desert Africa. 
Be that as it may, our choice as a nation is quite clear. We 
must either get down to this expansion programme or find 
ourselves, as Lord Radnor graphically expressed it in a recent 
debate, heading for new towns to starve in. 

This is not merely a beef problem. It concerns the people 
who live in the highlands and the uplands throughout Great 
Britain. It involves the provision of amenities in the shape 
of schools, houses and roads, the improvement of the land, 
the planting of shelter belts, and all the technical questions 
bound up with a substantial increase in our cattle (and 
sheep) population. If it is treated as a whole—and that is 
the only way in which it should be handled—it is bound to 
entail a considerable outlay, but it would give very big 
Tesults. 

TRENT. 


HILL CATTLE 


By Lapy EvE BALFOUR 


HE facts and information given during the debate in the 
House of Lords on December 7th on Meat Supplies are 
worthy of much more public notice than has been ac- 
corded them. For example, the official figure of the total 
present cattle population in the Highland area of Scotland 
is given as 42,000. In 1850, the surplus for the same area, 
sold annually, was 155,000. In the opinion of many of the 
speakers, based on intimate personal knowledge and 
practical experience, cattle in the Highlands could, in a com- 
paratively short space of time, be trebled ; and this without 
reducing the sheep, or even the deer. The reasons for this 
are ecological, and contain a lesson of much wider application, 
The history of the decline in the Highlands is briefly this. 
When cheap imports of foreign meat began, in the early 
19th century, the raising of hill cattle became un-economic ; 
they therefore disappeared and were replaced by sheep. 
Extensive tree felling also took place, though, of course, the 
old indigenous forests of pine, birch, and oak, had been 
destroyed long before. (Incidentally, these were never the 
dense growth that one usually means by the word forest 
to-day, but open woodland in which cattle could shelter and 
graze.) With the disappearance of the cattle came a great 
increase in the bracken, thereby reducing the area for sheep 
grazing. A general lowering of fertility also resulted; in 
time even sheep grazing became uneconomic, and the High- 
lands became largely devoted to sport. Various subsidies 
have recently been introduced, mainly to encourage more 
sheep, and wide tracts are being re-forested. This has fre- 
quently led to discussions, suggesting that the interests of 
the Forestry Commission, of the hill farmer, and of the sports- 
man, conflict. The important thing that came out clearly 
from the Lords’ debate is that, on the contrary, they are 
complementary. Lord Lovat, for example, tells of an area of 
his Highland estate which, before the war, carried 40 Galloway 
cows, but which has since been stepped up to 700 or 800 head 
of hill cattle. This area, before the introduction of the cattle, 
was good for 75 stags; last season they killed 135. The 
explanation, he says, is fairly simple: ‘‘ The cattle beast 
crops the ground, it sweetens it and acts like a lawn mower. 
You will find in many Highland counties, areas choked with 
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bracken and long heather, riddled with ticks and every 
known pest. These cannot carry the stock for the reason that 
they have so long been neglected.’’ Lord Glentanar is another 
Highland landowner who is doing magnificent work in im- 
proving hill pastures and reclaiming marginal land. His 
experience is very similar. Before he reintroduced cattle on 
to the hills, his sheep were riddled with tick-borne diseases. 
These have largely disappeared since the cattle came back 
and, equally important, the whole character of the herbage is 
changing ; clovers and grasses are appearing which were 
unknown in that region before in living memory ; the hills 
are now carrying a large head of cattle with no reduction at 
all in the sheep population. In fact the general fertility is so 
improved that the ultimate result will probably be a consider- 
able raising of the stock-carrying capacity in all categories. 
This development need not be antagonistic to tree planting, 
but complementary, if the latter takes the form of shelter belts 
and perhaps, ultimately, once more the open forest. Lord 
Glentanar is half way through a post-war ten-year project of 
planting a hundred acres of trees a year ; thereafter, he thinks 
the balance will be reached by thirty acres a year, with an 
equal quantity for annual felling. 

The key to heavy stocking of hill country is winter keep— 
and here again, Lord Glentanar has provided a fine example. 

When I paid him a visit at the beginning of January, I 
saw magnificent crops of turnips growing on land that had 
been scrub trees, heather, and bog, only two years pre- 
viously. What I saw fully confirmed the view I formed last 
summer, when I visited another member of the Soil Associa- 
tion farming marginal land in the county of Durham, that 
we haven’t yet even scratched the surface of the food pro- 
ducing potential of this country. 

Such land reclamation work is, of course, costly, but when 
weighed in the balance against the food situation in the world 
as a whole, our own dollar position, and our strategic in- 
security, surely any expenditure that would substantially 
reduce the need for food imports should have first priority. 

E. B. BALFOuR, 
Organising Secretary, 
The Soil Association, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CASE OF SCOTLAND 
THE EDITOR, 
The National Review. 


Sir,—I was interested to read your comments on the 
Scottish Home Rule controversy in the January issue. No- 
one could accuse The National Review of narrow-mindedness 
or dogmatism on this question, and perhaps it will permit a 
Scot, who is both a Unionist Candidate and an opponent of 
Home Rule, whether it advocates separation or devolution, 
to offer a different view ? 

It is a pity that the phrase a nation deprived of its 
political self-determination ” was used. Genuine Scottish 
grievances exist, but to refer to them in that way is to credit 
the Covenanters’ case with evidence that has not yet been 
substantiated. At the moment, it is difficult to distinguish 
between the Devolutionist and the Home Ruler ;. and both 
employ similar arguments about our being ‘‘ masters in our 
own house.” It is this confusion of outlook which strengthens 
the opposition to the Covenant. Many realise that there are 
other precedents than the passing of power from the Giron- 
dins to the Jacobins, from Kerensky to the Bolsheviks, to 
prove that in reformist movements they are not the moderate 
men who dominate for long. 

Nor is an examination of personalities without signifi- 
cance. No acknowledged leader of Scottish political, indus- 
trial or cultural life has associated himself with the movement, 
whilst both its Chairman and Vice-Chairman are ex- 
Nationalists, who fought under those auspices at Parliament- 
tary elections. So far, the extreme party has been discreetly 
silent : it is not improbable that when the occasion appears 
opportune, they will make their bid to capture the movement. 

The suggestion of “ democratic devolution,” apparently 
toying with the idea of a Parliament on the Ulster model, is, 
in my submission, wrong. It is hard to see why such a 
legislature attracts. Firstly, the Ulster analogy is false. 
The settlement was a compromise ,forced in blood, and in 
the most favourable terms to Ulster. Secondly, many of the 
Covenanters want to go further, particularly as regards 
financial control. And thirdly, the Speaker’s Conference on 
Devolution in 1920, a precedent too little considered, so 
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impressed a number of its members with the constitutional 
and financial difficulties, that they rejected the idea of De- 
volution outright. 

Since then no financial, commercial or industrial concern 
has pressed for it, and the Trade Unions have been opposed 
to an experiment of doubtful economic consequences. 

The crux of the matter is that many of the grievances 
are national rather than Scottish. The solution may well be 
in the devolution of Parliamentary procedure, but many of 
us fear that between devolution and separation there is 
nothing to choose. Either Scotland remains within the United 
Kingdom, or she is completely self-governing. There is no 
middle way. 

Finally, may I say that while Scotsmen are glad to see 
this issue considered on a national level, many Unionists feel 
that it would be a great tragedy if The National Review were 
to support a course which would destroy the basis of the 
Unionist Party in Scotland, and probably render its electoral 
prospects irreparable. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
FRANCIS IRWIN 


Queen’s College, (Prospective Unionist 
Oxford. Candidate, Bridgeton 
January 9, 1950. Division of Glasgow.) 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
MR. ELIOT THROWS A PARTY 


By Eric GILLETT 


HE fates have been very kind to Mr. Eliot. His twenty- 
eight year pilgrimage has led him far from The Waste 
Land, where he laboured so mysteriously in 1922 with 
Miss Jessie L. Weston’s learned book on the Grail legend, 
From Ritual to Romance, ever at his elbow. The Waste Land 
is marked by an ostentatious parade of erudition. The notes 
bristle with quotations and scholarly allusions. Here, the 
baffled reader might think is a poet almost sunk under the 
weight of his laboriously acquired learning. Here, as Mr. 
Harold Hobson recently said, in another connection, is a 
poet, a philosopher, a scholar, a theologian, and the world’s 
champion constructor of cryptograms. He is also the man of 
letters who has been more signally honoured than any other 
writer of his generation. An O.M., a Nobel Prize, honorary 
Doctorates of various universities, are the more resounding 
of the awards that have been showered upon this ex-American, 
former bank clerk, present-day publisher, of whom a col- 
league has said that he was the best blurb-writer of them all. 
“Blurbs !”’ Mr. F. V. Morley wrote with intense indigna- 
tion, ‘‘ They are the curse of publishing. They may be dear 
to the heart of booksellers, but for all that, blurbs are in every 
aspect evil. They are torture to write. Eliot wrote thousands 
of them. I can testify, from personal knowledge both of Eliot 
and of blurb-writing, that during his publishing career he 
has turned out so many blurbs as to make it quite impossible 
that he should have had time or energy left over to write 
anything else.”” No doubt in years to come that last sentence 
will provide the material for yet another fascinating literary 
mystery not less hotly debated than the Baconian theory. 
Some aspiring, humourless American student of literature 
will submit a thesis, lengthy and laborious, proving to his 
own immense satisfaction that the poems and plays of T. $. 
Eliot were, in fact, the work of Geofirey Faber. And then the 
cat will be among the pigeons. 
It is likely that Eliot will appear as an enigmatic figure to 
readers in the distant future if his work survives in that time. 
Why, people may well ask, did his poetry make such an in- 
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stant appeal, why was it greeted with such immediate 
enthusiasm in the middle Twenties of this century? The 
answer is to be found in the words of another poet, Louis 
MacNeice: “‘ The paradox of my generation, who were aged 
about eighteen in 1926, is that while (again like most adoles- 
cents ?) we were at heart romantics, 7.e., anarchic, over- 
emotional and set on trailing our coats, the date of our birth 
had deprived us of the stock, 7.e., the Nineteenth Century, 
‘romantic’ orientation. A year before I read Eliot, my 
favourite long poem had been Prometheus Unbound, but this 
had already cloyed ; Shelley’s enthusiasms were beginning to 
seem naive to a child of the Twentieth Century, even to a 
child who had only fleeting contacts with its over-industrial- 
ised, over-commercialised, over-urbanised, over-standardised, 
over-specialised nuclei. What we wanted was ‘realism,’ 
but—so the paradox goes on—we wanted it for romantic 
reasons. We wanted to play Hamlet in the shadow of the 
gas-works. And this was the opening we found—or thought 
we found—in Eliot.” 

There is no doubt that in his poems and perhaps even 
more in his plays Eliot appeals to immense numbers of 
thoughtful people. The fundamental reason for this is his 
passionate sincerity. The exact measure of his poetic accom- 
plishment is still in dispute, but no criticism can be made 
of his artistic integrity. E. Martin Browne, who produced 
Eliot’s four plays, is the most reliable guide to them. Browne 
has recorded that Eliot deliberately studied the problems 
which beset a poet writing for the contemporary theatre. 
“He set out to learn. On the one hand, he studied the 
great work of the past from this point of view. His dramatic 
writing is firmly rooted in Greek tragedy, in Shakespeare 
and in the Bible, with Chekov as a notable modern influence. 
On the other hand, he watched the stage, consulted with 
actors and producers, tried experiments. He is still learning, 
and will go on doing so.” 

There are two musts for dramatic verse. The rhythm of 
the lines must seem natural to actors and audience. They 
must also convey individual character. Eliot’s first experi- 
ment in dramatic form was Sweeney Agonistes, and this frag- 
ment was not intended for performance, though it has since 
been tried on the stage with some success. In the printed 
edition of The Rock, a pageant play, Eliot remarks in a pre- 
fatory note, “I cannot consider myself the author of the 
‘play,’ but only of the words printed here. The scenario, 
incorporating some historical scenes suggested by the Rev. 
R. Webb-Odell, is by Mr. E. Martin Browne, under whose 
direction I wrote the choruses and dialogues, and submissive 
to whose expert criticism I re-wrote much of them. ... The 
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Rev. Vincent Mowson has so completely rewritten, amplified 
and condensed the dialogue between himself (‘ Bert ’) and his 
mates, that he deserves the title of joint author.” 

This is a remarkably frank confession for an author to 
make. Few authors are so scrupulously honest as Eliot 
shows himself to be in it. The Rock was written for a special 
purpose. The performances given at Sadler’s Wells Theatre 
in aid of the Forty-five Churches Fund of the Diocese of 
London, took place in May and June, 1934. Much of this 
piece is written in prose. In the verse used mainly in the 
choruses and in the sayings of the Rock himself, Eliot uses a 
fixed number of stresses in the line without any fixed number 
of syllables. Sometimes the result is dangerously like prosy 
doggerel. The thoughts are unexceptionable. The medium 
chosen is often a kind of verse stripped of melody, magic and 
the memorable line. And it must be added that this is a 
feature common to all Eliot’s plays. The younger generation 
of readers may find these verse plays much to their taste, 
In time it is possible that they will prefer the voice of Eliot 
to the voice of Shakespeare or the voice of Bernard Shaw, 
but this will only be if the English character undergoes an 
overwhelming transformation. 

One hopes that Englishmen and women will still cling to 
the great truths which Eliot has not been afraid to return to 


again and again in all his plays. Stated very briefly in the 
words of the Rock, the principal theme is simply this : 


The world turns and the world changes, 

But one thing does not change. 

In all of my years one thing does not change. 
However you disguise it, this thing does not change : 
The perpetual struggle of Good and Evil. 


The work of no poet, however arid and obscure, can be re 
garded as altogether negligible, if he has concerned himself 
with such high matters as these. 

The popularity of Murder in the Cathedral (Eliot’s own 
title for this piece was Fear in the Way, but Mrs. Martin 
Browne inspired the much more striking one now used) owed 
a little to circumstance. Its presentation in Canterbury 90 
near to the actual scene of the martyrdom, and at a time when 
as Ashley Dukes has remarked, ‘‘ Hitler had been long enough 
in power to ensure that the four knightly murderers of Becket 
would be recognised as figures of the day, four perfect Nazis 
defending their act on the most orthodox totalitarian 
grounds,” enhanced its appeal. The simple beauty of much 
of its language, in verse and prose, aided by the deep piety 
which informed it, made a considerable impression upon the 
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critics and London audiences during a run that lasted at the 
Mercury and Duchess Theatres for well over a year. 

The Family Reunion, published in 1939, is probably the 
most difficult of Eliot’s plays. Mr, Martin Browne calls it boldly 
“4 masterpiece, but not a successful play.’”’ He considers 
that Eliot has created a verse form capable of including every 
kind of contemporary speech, from the banal conversation 
of a drawing-room at tea-time to the revelation of the heart’s 
depth and the terror of eternal things. The Family Reunion 
is a modern variation of the theme of Orestes and the Eumen- 
ides, set in a country house in the north of England. It is not 
unnatural that an American should find this entirely English 
habitat difficult to capture and this, among other things may 
account for a certain element of unreality that pervades the 
play. There is humour and also satire in plenty and I think 
that there is also a marked advance in characterisation. 
The verse itself does show an increased flexibility. It also 
reveals once more the curious repetitive mannerisms which 
seem to be an essential part of this writer’s poetical equip- 
ment. They often make me feel that Eliot could obtain 
considerably more effective results with half as much insist- 
ence and with much greater economy of words. To take just 
one small example of this kind of thing : 


Ivy : Were I in Amy’s position, I would go south for the winter. 
I would follow the sun, not wait for the sun to come here, 
I would go south in the winter, if I could afford it, 
Not freeze, as I do, in Bayswater, by a gas-fire counting shillings. 


One appreciates the author’s intention of reproducing an 
equivalent of casual conversation within the limits of his 
verse scheme, but I have no doubt at all that the effect in 
performance would be greatly enhanced if only the author 
would confine himself to essentials. Unless the poetry is so 
beautiful in itself or the intellectual appeal so striking, there 
is no room for a single word in drama which does not either 
further a play’s progress or ravish the listener’s ear. It is 
this redundancy of material, this determination to bang away 
at the nail’s head until it is almost worn away, that is most 
likely to alienate audiences of the future from Eliot’s dramatic 
work. And that will be a pity because there have been few 
writers in the English theatre who have occupied themselves 
ee osively with high themes as Eliot has done and is doing 
ay. 

Curiously enough in the first scene of The Family Reunion 
the poet puts into the mouth of one of the members of the older 
generation some words that might serve as a motto for his 
newest play : 
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CHARLES : It’s the cocktail-drinking does the harm : 
There’s nothing on earth so bad for the young. 
All the civilised person needs 
Is a glass of dry sherry or two before dinner. 
The modern young people don’t know what they’re 
drinking, 
Modern young people don’t care what they’re eating ; 
Because of their cocktails and cigarettes. 
That’s what it comes to. 


So at long last, after this long and, I think, necessary preamble, 
we come to The Cocktail Party. It was produced at last 
year’s Edinburgh Festival by Mr. Martin Browne, and after 
putting in a seasonable fortnight at the Brighton Theatre 
Royal, it has now crossed the Atlantic to the home of cocktails, 
and it will be extremely interesting to see what they make of 
it on Broadway. In the Brighton production a few changes 
were made. The very lengthy first scene was divided into 
two, and a talkative old party (admirably played by Miss 
Cathleen Nesbitt) who popped up unexplained in the enigmatic 
Harley Street consultant’s rooms (Act II) now appears as an 
ordinary visitor. 

It will be as well to explain that The Cocktail Party is 
described by the author as a comedy. I may add that what- 
ever it may be it is not great poetry, and there will be many 
- who hear and read it who will deny that it is written in poetry 
at all. When Mr. Christopher Fry published his brilliant 
piece of verbal fireworks, The Lady’s Not for Burning, he noted 
that he had written it in “‘ sliced prose.’”” This is both modest 
and guarded. Mr. Eliot does not claim that The Cocktail 
Party is written in any particular medium or style. It might 
perhaps be called “‘ stressed prose.”’ One of its characteristics 
is and always has been one of Eliot’s principal weaknesses in 
writing for the theatre. He delights in the use of abstract 
nouns and the pages of the play are full of them. No great 
dramatic writer has ever used them so freely. Their use i 
bound to slow up the progress and intensity of a play’s action. 

On the surface it is a simple story that Eliot unfolds m 
The Cocktail Party. Edward Chamberlayne (Robert Flemyng} 
and his wife Lavinia (Eileen Peel) are a prosperous London 
couple. They have arranged to give a cocktail party and 
when the evening arrives Lavinia is away. To their flat the 
guests come. They are the talkative Julia, Mrs. Shuttle 
thwaite, a pleasant young girl, Celia Copplestone (Irene 
Worth), and three men, Alexander Gibbs (Ernest Clark), 
Peter Quilpe (Grey Blake), and an Unidentified Guest (Alec 
Guinness). Unidentified Guests who appear on _ theatre 
programmes in capital letters must always be suspect, because 
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they invariably turn out to have some Deep Significance. 
Julia chatters away. Peter has been in Hollywood making a 
film. For a long time the Unidentified Guest says nothing at 
all. Lavinia is unaccountably absent, and the guests do not 
fail to comment on her absence. 

When they have all left Edward explains to the 
Unidentified Guest that Lavinia has left him, and there is a 
long discussion on the ethics of the situation. The doorbell 
rings and other members of the party return again, after the 
Unidentified Guest has promised mysteriously that Edward 
shall see his wife again in the flat within twenty-four hours. 

Peter comes in to tell Edward of his love for Celia. It 
has ended suddenly. Perhaps, Peter thinks, Celia has lost 
interest in him. When Peter has gone, Celia returns and it is 
suggested that Celia and Edward are having an affair. The 
next day Lavinia, Celia and Peter meet at the flat. Peter 
has more than a platonic affection for Lavinia. There is a 
long debate between Edward and Lavinia about their own 
married life and its comparative failure. The under-tones in 
all these conversations are thought-provoking. The dialogue 
is often ponderous in the extreme but the author’s sincere 
interest in these not very important people and their drifting, 
shiftless way of life, does hold the audience. He has the gift 
of making felt his own belief that these puppets are worth 
thought because they are human. Tolerance, charity, under- 
standing are the mainsprings of human intercourse. Without 
them, as Galsworthy once said, life is as dry as the parched 
skin of an orange. Any student of Eliot’s plays may notice 
that the formula he has used for The Cocktail Party is not 
dissimilar from that used in The Family Reunion. Without 
true and deep Faith life is not worth the living. 

Act II takes us to the consulting room of the Unidentified 
Guest. He is now revealed as Sir Henry Harcourt-Reilly. 
Edward and Lavinia bring their problems to him, and they 
are told to “‘ go in peace. And work out your salvation with 
diligence.’’ For Celia there is another way. There are two 
ways of life, she is told : 


The first I could describe in familiar terms 
Because you have seen it, as we have all seen it 
_ More or less exemplified in lives about us. 
The second is unknown, and so requires faith : 
The destination cannot be described ; 
You will know very little until you get there ; 
You will journey blind. But this way can give possession 
Of what you have sought for in the wrong place. 


Celia chooses the second, and then Reilly, Julia and Alex 
speak in unison the prayer for the building of the hearth and 
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the™prayer for those who go upon a journey. There are 
suggestions of an Archangel in Sir Henry’s attitude to his 
patients. 

There is likely to be considerable debate as to the exact 
significance of the enigmatic association of Reilly, Julia and 
Alex, and unless Eliot chooses to comment on their exact 
significance in the published edition of the play, it is evident 
that these questions will never be answered, if indeed there is 
any exact answer in the poet’s mind. 

Two years pass. Once again the Chamberlaynes are 
giving a party. Their own troubles seem to be over. They 
have decided to make the most of an indifferent job. 
They accept the difficulties of life. They are charitable. They 
make allowances as they were never prepared to do before. 
The old gang return. Peter is back once more from Holly- 
wood. Alex looks in from Kinkanja where he has been out 
on a tour of local conditions. Julia has mellowed, but is still as 
talkative as ever. Sir Henry seems almost dumb beside 
her. Only Celia is missing. Alex has news of her. She has 
joined a nursing order, a very austere one in Kinkanja, and 
while working there has been crucified near an anthill. 

It is the verbose Julia who speaks the play’s moral : 


Everyone makes a choice—of one kind or another— 
And then must take the consequences. Celia chose 

A way of which the consequence was crucifixion ; 

Peter Quilpe, he chose a way that leads to Boltwell ; 
The consequence of the choice the Chamberlaynes made 
Is a cocktail party. ‘They must be ready for it. 

Their guests may be arriving at any moment. 


And Reilly adds : 


Julia, you are right. It is also right 
That the Chamberlaynes should now be giving a party. 


That is in effect the end of a remarkable play. 

Eliot has chosen in his own peculiar way, and it might be 
called the cryptogrammatist’s way, to point a dramatic finger 
at some of the eternal Christian verities. Tolerance, charity, 
pity, mercy, love—these are the things that he pleads for m 
The Cocktail Party, and such is the condition of life in this 
country and in most of the countries of the world to-day that 
it must be admitted that his reminder is necessary. In fact 
some of the audiences who have seen the play already seem 
to have felt that the poet’s message is a surprising and novel 
revelation, and not the largely unheeded Christian message 
of the centuries. 
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I do not believe that The Cocktail Party is an artistic 
success in any way at all, although it has received most 
competent direction, and acting, on the whole, worthy of the 
best traditions of our stage. Sometimes the acting is excellent, 
although the intention seems to me to be wrong, as, for in- 
stance, when Robert Flemyng gives Edward a solidity and 
integrity that do not appear to fit what must surely be an 
essentially light-weight character, and when Irene Worth 
makes Celia appear as one to whom self-pity is not at all 
unknown and not as the single-hearted enthusiast she is 
proved to be. Perhaps the author has shown in these two 
parts a subtlety of character depiction with which I find it 
hard to credit him. If hehas, I make my apologies in advance, 
but I do not think he has made his purpose perfectly clear. 

The Cocktail Party is a play to see and a play to read, but 
in my considered opinion it is not a considerable literary or 
dramatic achievement, neither is it remarkable for clear 
thinking or able construction. It is a tract for the times, 
and when they have passed and much that has been written 
now has passed with them, I believe that The Cocktail Party 
will be forgotten. I cannot believe that this play belongs to 
the great and memorable heritage of our literature. If ever 
it is revived in the distant future I think it will be for the 
reason that Davenant’s strange and turgid works are occasion- 


ally shown on the stage to-day. And they are among the 
curios of literature, without magic and without greatness. 


Eric GILLETT. 


EMINENT EDWARDIANS 


By A. L. RowsE 


ANY of the eminent persons celebrated in this volume,* 

who died in the decade 1931-40, may be regarded as 

Edwardians. They enjoyed their florwit, achieved their 
characteristic pose, made their contribution then. They are 
decidedly not Victorians for all that they were born in that 
age. There is something released about them: they are 
altogether less rigorous and rectitudinous: they have an 
opulence and expressionism, a ripeness even to fruitiness, 
that marks them off again from the inhibited, self-conscious, 
paradoxically ascetic, the too stream-lined figures of our own 
time. It is especially noticeable with the greatest of the 
Edwardians—with Elgar and Kipling, who form a couple in 
one’s mind; with Barrie, Arnold Bennett, and Chesterton; 
Beatty and Allenby; J. J. Thomson and Rutherford ; the 
Irishmen, who made such an astonishing contribution, Yeats 
and George Moore, Lipton, Plunkett, Carson and the great 
surgeon Moynihan with his obvious and well-justified egoism, 
his histrionic self-dramatisation. They were not afraid to be 
themselves. They stand forth unabashed, uninhibited—and 
all the greater men for it. 

Even the lesser Edwardians were not ashamed to be, 
simply and directly, themselves. They breathed .a freer ait 
psychologically than we, with our absurdly constricting stan- 
dards in a lower world, and they achieved all the more in 
consequence. They permitted themselves direct and honest 
reactions, expressing themselves completely and spontane 
ously in their gestures. There is Robert Bridges reading his 
friend Newbolt’s poem “ Drake’s Drum ’’ in silent absorption 
and looking up to say to him, “ It isn’t given to a man to write 
anything better than that. I wish I had ever written anything 
half so good.’’ Those were the days when people appreciated 
poetry. The total upshot of the efforts of the intellectual 
in our time has been to kill the appreciation of poetry among 
the general public. The irony is that the poets of the ’thirties 
—Auden and Co.—declared it their aim to bring poetry one 
more into relation with the real, the common, world. Newbolt 
could beat them to a frazzle at it, let alone Kipling with his 
genius and versatility, his sheer cleverness as a craftsman— 
as clever as a cartload of monkeys, where they lump along 


* The Dictionary of National Biography, 1931-1940. Edited by L.G 
Wickham Legg. Oxford University Press. 5os. 
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behind in the third classes they mostly obtained in the Schools 
at Oxford. 

For all that opulence, one notices how much of a struggle 
there was in the lives of some of the greatest of them: the 
silent stoicism with which Kipling bore the unbearable treat- 
ment he got as a child, with his parents away in India; the 
determination with which Delius resisted his father’s pushing 
him into the family wool business at Bradford, choosing 
orange-planting in Florida rather—an experience he could at 
any rate absorb into his music. There is the heroic tenacity 
with which Elgar practically single-handed created a musical 
tradition in this country which was wanting, as a proper field 
for the development of his own genius; and for all his fame, 
and his immense labours, he never made much money. Or 
there is Yeats who, we learn, ‘“‘ was fifty years of age before 
his income from his books exceeded {200 a year.” Our 
contemporaries expect three or four times that for their 
critiques on the Third Programme—and no poetry at all. 
Die Heilige Familie: oder die Kritik der Kritischen Kritik is 
the title of one of the more unreadable of Marx’s books: it 
would serve very well to describe the little clique of intellec- 
tuals who run the endless literary criticism of the B.B.C. 
Henry James saw the day coming when literature would be 
entirely swallowed up in literary criticism. Far too much 
criticism in our time—now, if you please, there are sessions to 
criticise the critics—where the Edwardians were above all 
creative. Fabulously successful as Kipling was, he had 
opposition all the way along: liberals in his own time could 
hardly bear to do justice to his genius, still less the sillier 
Left in our’s. Yet it is revealing to note Kipling’s rejection 
of “honours”: he refused both the laureateship and the 
Order of Merit. The great imperialist had an almost republi- 
can standard of virtue in such matters—and perhaps a more 
than republican pride. 

Various points of general interest arise from this fascinating 
volume. One is the quite disproportionate contribution made 
by Australia : it emerges as the most eminent of Common- 
wealth countries in that generation’s achievement in the arts 
and sciences. I dare say it will be found that South Africa 
runs it pretty close in this generation, and relatively to 
population will at least draw level. But one cannot but be 
Impressed by a decade that saw the close of lives so rich in 
achievement and so variously distinguished as Melba, Will 
Dyson the cartoonist, Sir Hubert Murray, the great admini- 
strator of Papua and brother of Gilbert Murray, Sir David 
Bruce, discoverer of the cause of sleeping sickness, and 
General Monash, perhaps the most original and gifted soldier 
of the first German War. And this in addition to ordinary 
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Prime Ministers, politicians and such. No less remarkable, 
and of even greater distinction, are the Irish contingent, 
The Edwardian age saw the Irish Renaissance flower and— 
it seems—pass ; it is hardly likely that the next decade will 
show such a roll-call. As a Cornishman I have to record 
acute disappointment : Cornwall made a good figure in earlier 
volumes of the D.N.B.: in this latest volume not one. A 
friend of mine points out, what I had not noticed, how London 
has come to outweigh the provinces relatively. In numbers 
perhaps; but surely the greatest figures come still from the 
country ? . 

The most notable biography of the whole lot is Sir Owen 
Morshead’s George V: an excellent portrait of an appealing 
character, of a crystal-clear simplicity and sincerity, an 
absolute devotion of himself to duty, with an endearing (at a 
distance) irascibility. One longs to know what would have 
happened if his letter disapproving of the dormitory-like 
appearance of the Commons after an all-night sitting had been 
allowed to be sent! Among other important political bio- 
graphies, Lord Elton’s of Ramsay MacDonald is admirable, 
sympathetic though aware of the difficulties and faults of the 
character under hand; Mr. R. C. K. Ensor’s Snowden is 
excellent, but so are all his contributions: he and Dr. G. N, 
Clark may be regarded as the model contributors, as Firth and 
Pollard and Leslie Stephen himself were of earlier volumes. 

The editing of this volume maintains the high standards 
of the great work: there could be no better praise. What- 
ever else may be wrong with us, English scholarship is sound. 
Here is a fine example: always sensible and careful to be 
accurate, a sober judgment of men with sometimes shrewd 
and sensitive insights into character, without the tenden- 
ciousness that bedevils so much continental scholarship. 

One serious criticism may be made. There are rather too 
many unimportant people, especially dons, included. The 
inflection of the volume is a little too academic; with the 
space saved at the expense of rather insignificant figures 
fuller treatment could be afforded really important ones. 
What conceivable national significance had the careers of 
Dean White and Canons Cooke and Lock of Christ Church, 
compared with, say, Graham Wallas and Lloyd Morgan— 
neither of whose biographies is quite adequate to its subject ? 

One’s refiection in the end is what a rich period it was im 
talent, ability, genius. A decade that closed such lives as 
Kipling, Yeats, Arnold Bennett, Barrie and Chesterton; 
Elgar and Delius; J. J. Thomson, Rutherford, Sir Charles 
Parsons ; Jellicoe, Beatty, Allenby ; Melba and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell ; T. E. Lawrence: such a period reveals the stock 
as sound and vigorous, as rich and creative as ever. 

A. L. Rowse. 
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DR. SCHACHT’S APOLOGIA 


By Hans JAEGER 


NYONE who starts reading this book * with a prejudice 

and remembers only Schacht’s political reputation and 

the indictment brought against him in the Nuremberg 
Trial, without taking his acquittal into consideration, 
will be very easily captivated by the kind of argument- 
ation developed in it, if he is not extremely critical and 
watchful. Otherwise this shrewd mixture of guilelessness, 
self-praise, apologies, accusations and lectures on economics 
(and monetary problems in particular) might have the effect 
of a drug, like the articles of Goebbels, the broadcasts of 
Fritzsche and the speeches of von Papen. 

Schacht assures us that he did not join the Nazi Party 
though he was, as Minister, decorated with the golden party 
badge; he emphasises that neither as President of the 
Reichsbank nor as Minister of Economy did he have the 
slightest influence on political affairs ; he describes how much 
he disagreed with Hitler later on (for instance State inter- 
ference in economy, waste of public funds, ruin of finances, 
demoralisation of youth, fight against the Church, under- 
mining of Justice, dilettantism in administration) ; and he 
points out that he merely agreed to “‘ moderate ’’ armament 
and tried to prevent its extension, being all the time opposed 
to wars. Finally he demonstrates how his resistance to 
special measures of the regime was gradually changed into 
hatred, culminating in the decision to get rid of Hitler. 

Thus, to the uncritical observer, Schacht appears as a man 
with the best intentions and emerges almost immaculate, in 
contrast to those who “‘ ran away,”’ or those who, for reasons 
of expediency, acted against their convictions, quite apart 
from the Nazis themselves. After reading this book, one 
might also get the impression that Dr. Schacht was, among 
criminals, fools, opportunists or cowards, the only man 
who preserved his firmness of character and fought, in tragic 
isolation and frustration, a vain struggle which deserves 
our sympathy. 

Nevertheless, a vague feeling remains: we sense that 
something must be wrong, and that it is necessary to read 


* Account Settled, by Dr. Hjalmar Schacht. George Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson. Price 15s. 
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the book twice. Too large is the rift between the notion 
which existed about Schacht before and the picture he gives 
us of himself, even after some deductions. We have to find 
some substantiation to support this feeling and suspicion. 

At first sight, inevitably, doubts must arise if somebody 
starts accusing almost the whole world, with the one excep- 
tion of himself. Schacht charges the Weimar Republic. All 
right. One need not necessarily be a Nazi or Communist in 
doing this, though, certainly, Schacht did not go a third way. 
He talks about “‘ impotent democracy.” Right. But it was 
impotent towards him and the friends temporarily chosen by 
him. Besides, he-means that it was incompetent, because it 
did not follow his advice. His criticism does not apply to the 
Weimar democracy but to democracy itself. The slogan 
‘“‘ Democracy is only suitable for people who are satisfied” 
was concocted in his laboratory. The former member of the 
Democratic Party, who now tries to minimise his member- 
ship, more and more preferred an authoritarian solution. 
He turned, for reasons of domestic policy and economic 
considerations, increasingly to the Right until he was near 
to the Right extremists, including the Nazis. It is astonishing 
how one-sidedly all matters of public life appear to him 
dependent upon the solution of economic problems, and how 
near this kind of materialism is to Marxist materialism, 
though under the opposite sign. Likewise, his former Liberal- 
ism was reduced to some economic considerations. 

Though Schacht was, in 1933, on the other side, he does 
not spare those who capitulated without a fight. Essentially 
he is right, but he would do better to leave this criticism to 
those who went on fighting, because it looks like a diversion 
to whitewash himself. For instance, he talks about the 
“culprits from Hugenberg followers to the Democratic State 
Party who voted in favour of the Enabling Bill on March 23, 
1933. The Centre Party is treated with more kindness 
though it voted for this Bill too. Why? It negotiated with 
the Nazis, on his advice, for the “ pacification of Germany,” 
though it was pushed aside later on for the sake of the German 
Nationals. This kind of contradictious argumentation is 
typical. The most violent attacks are directed against the 
Social Democrats because they voted their confidence in 
Hitler on May 17, 1933. Their Wiirttemberg branch “ re 
commended its members of Parliament to carry out theif 
activities in a fashion which would permit no doubt to arise 
concerning either their nationalist views or their willingness 
to support the political rebuilding of Germany according 
to the plans of the National Revolution.” The workers are 
accused of indifference when the Trade Unions were dis 
solved. Schacht refers to Severing, who knew already in 1933 
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that Hitler meant war. Certainly it was a little peculiar that 
Severing accused Schacht, but is it less grotesque to observe 
Schacht accusing Severing ? This case is symptomatic. 

Likewise, Schacht charges all members of the Coalition 
Government whose majority were non-Nazis. He quotes the 
theologian Karl Barth, who wrote, ‘ In the first period of its 
power National Socialism really had the character of a political 
experiment like others. .. It was right and proper for the 
time being to give the political experiment of National 
Socialism a trial.” He refers to the generals who “ readily 
accepted the murder of ... Schleicher.” He accuses the 
Catholic Bishops and the “‘ Association of National German 
Jews.” Thus, involuntarily he compiles material to refute 
those who always pretended that only a “‘ minority ”’ followed 
Hitler. Does Schacht seriously believe that to give a black 
mark to the others automatically gives a white mark to him- 
self ? 

His charges, however, go on. Nobody is excepted. 
Fritsch, Neurath and Raeder are reproached for not informing 
him about Hitler’s war intentions. It is remarkable that 


le 


ng § Schacht puts this omission (and that at a time when “ Gise- 
im § vius and I began our preparations for a coup d’etat ’’) on the 
yw ® same level as the failure of the democratic Governments 
m, § before 1933, or agreement with the Enabling Law and the 


attitude of his ministerial colleagues. This is material for the 
psychologist ! 
After the Democrats and the coalition partners, not even 


lily § the resistance fighters find mercy before his inexorable 
to § judgment seat. He denies any Social Democratic share in the 
ion § resistance movement, in spite of Leuschner, Leber, Haubach, 
the & Westfal, Reichwein. The number is tiny, it is true, and 


certainly some leaders ‘‘ sought to make the best of the 
situation.’”” But was the number anywhere else enormous ? 
Schacht’s bias and rancour are very badly hidden. By 


ith § pointing out that ‘‘ there was no visible resistance to the 
y, & Tegime anywhere in Germany,” he confirms, though for 
nan § different motives, what was always stated by a minority 


is § among the anti-Nazis. This minority detested boasting and 
the § exaggerations, and resented the habit of mistaking passive 
, in § anti-Nazis for active anti-Nazis or the contradiction of saying 
‘re- @ that “‘ there is a tremendous opposition ” and “‘ how can you 
eit § expect opposition under a dictatorship?” But what about 
rise § the actual fighters ? He says, “‘ Goerdeler’s plans and moods 
ness § changed constantly. His sense of reality was not very 
ding § Strongly developed.” And Hassell? He was ‘‘a more 


hegative and contemplative spirit . .. not a man of action.” 
“Popitz believed in Himmler.” (Here Schacht is right). 
Again no good word for anyone. 
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Last not least, the Nazis themselves, including Hitler, are 
dealt with. Again nobody is spared. That applies to the 
present, too. He has a poor opinion of the ‘‘ new” parties, 
and he does not miss any opportunity of attacking the allies 
and the occupation régime. (On one occasion he pro- 
duces, perhaps inadvertently, a remarkable appreciation of 
the Third Reich, as counterpart to the condemnation of 
the Nazi system in the Chapters XII and XIV.) 

Thus, there was only one man who fought the evil and 
always realised the situation: Schacht. That makes one 
suspicious. It reminds one of certain trials where almost all 
leading people were declared to be traitors, with only one 
exception. The argument is overdone, and this exaggeration 
and one-sidedness depreciate the value of the attempt at 
self-defence. Other books of the same type have appeared 
or can be expected, with the only difference that they are 
centred around another hero and, for a change, Schacht 
himself is among the victims of criticism. The whole thing 
is a game which is not too pleasant. 

Did Dr. Schacht, however, really always recognise the 
truth ? “‘ National Socialism first appeared on the political 
scene as a Right-wing radical movement, and it was only 
many years later that the party betrayed its original pro- 
gramme.” That is fantastic. Actually, the party started 
demagogically with catchwords borrowed from the Left, 
and this secured its success in Northern Germany. S.A, 
Nazi students, Nazi workers, maintained exactly the opposite 
as far as the betrayal is concerned. Actually, the party had 
a Janus head. Schacht gives the excuse that Mein Kampf 
was not “ an official party document.”” Mein Kampf was by 
no means in contradiction to the Nazi programme but to the 
assurances which Hitler gave orally to industrialists, land- 
owners, clergymen, generals, when he posed as a Conserva- 
tive. People like Rauschning recognised in one year’s time 
that they were deceived. Schacht, however, believed there 
were “‘ sufficient guarantees ’’’ against a development into a 
party dictatorship. When he says that “neither the four 
points of the Nazi ideology” (he means racial teaching, 
glorification of war, leadership principle, one-party system) 
nor the methods . . . could be discovered or inferred from 4 
reading of the official programme of the Nazi party,” we must 
answer bluntly, in view of this superficiality and carelessness, 
that, apart from German Rightist circles, the humblest farm- 
worker and the simplest youngster knew about it. 

Not less amazing is Schacht’s understatement about the 
terror with regard to Hitler’s warlike intentions, he claims to 
have been quite unsuspecting as well; he was taken “ by 
surprise.” Nobody who knows the German conditions exactly 
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is convinced about his alleged “‘ sabotage of rearmament.” 
General Jodl quite obviously played his game. Schacht, who 


S, is, by the way, cynical about rearmament which “‘ had never 
eS been secret,’’ is silent about his tremendous share in preparing 
0 § the war by bullying Germany’s neighbours into unfavourable 
oi § trade agreements (quite apart from the system of “ Mefo 


Bills ’’). It is true that he tried to slow down the speed of 
rearmament, but he was merely prompted by the motive of 
not endangering the currency and the budget, and he was 
inclined to overestimate economic difficulties. We may recall 
that General Fritsch and other people of the more cautious 
type wanted war to break out only in the ’forties. For this 
caution, they were called by Hitler and Himmler defeatists. 
One must not mistake opposition to a war which appears 
risky at a too early date for opposition to war itself. 

We are bound to ask : Was Schacht actually as naive as 
he pretends to have been? Is it true that he was one-sidedly 
gifted for economic tasks and was otherwise unpolitical, in 
spite of his permanent interference in politics ? 


the In disproof, he admits incidentally several points against 
cal himself. He advised Briining to take the Nazis into the 
nly Government in March, 1931, but Briining turned the sugges- 
ro-§ tion down at that time. (He tried, however, in the spring of 
ted —§ 1932). He had a share in the Harzburg Front (German 
eft, § Nationals and Nazis) in 1932. He found it quite natural that 


Hitler should have come to power: ‘the fourteen million 
voters put him into the Chancellery, and no one else.” This 
tefutes those who attribute the event exclusively to an 


mf intrigue. Schacht indeed tries to exonerate those, who, like 
by Papen and Hugenberg, decided in the flat of the banker, 
the v. Schréder, to make Hitler Chancellor. Schacht acted as a 
ind- § collector of funds for Hitler’s campaign to the Reichstag in 


March, 1933. He tried to convince Hitler about the colonial 
idea. Cleverly he asserts that the loss of the colonies compelled 
Germany ‘‘ to upset the industrial markets of the world by 


to am excessive competition.” One more admission is valuable ; 
four§ “I belonged to no circle, neither the Goerdeler circle, nor the 
ing, § Moltke circle, nor the Solf circle; I was my own circle.” 
em) § Does Schacht make a virtue of necessity ? 

m a For getting the right proportions it is a great help if one 
nust § compares what other authors have written about Schacht. 


In Germany’s Underground, the American, A. W. Dulles, says, 
that Goerdeler and his friends tried to cross Hitler’s plans for 
Tearmament, and he continues: ‘‘ Goerdeler engaged in a 
fierce struggle with Schacht, whom he accused of aiding the 
Nazi’s schemes for world domination. It is quite possible 
that Goerdeler’s low opinion of Schacht, who was never 
teally loyal to any cause or any person, was the reason Schacht 
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was not taken into the inner circle of the conspiracy.’’ Dulles 
reports that nobody wanted to co-operate with Schacht, 
though he wanted badly to play a leading role again, and he 
says that his comments on Goering were tinged with jealousy. 
Ulrich von Hassell, who was executed in 1944, is in his diary 
even more negative. He calls Schacht “ self-centred,” mocks 
at the “loyal opposition,” and complains about his un- 
limited ambition and his unreliability. Even in September, 
1941, he assumes that, if Hitler would treat him in the right 
way, Schacht would offer his services again, so long as the 
conditions were not yet hopeless. Not even the threat of an 
agreement with Stalin was unmentioned. 

This makes it easier to draw a balance of what Schacht 
did on behalf of the system and what he did—in thought and 
word—against it later on. One must not forget that the 
Third Reich was based on two pillars : Radicals and Rightists, 
They were compelled to co-operate, because a strong centre 
did not allow independent movements at both ends. The 
fights between the wings were inside the framework of the 
regime, and cannot be classified as anti-Nazism. Schacht 
wanted to give the Third Reich a different tinge. So did 
R6hm, who was not anti-Nazi either. In a dictatorship the 
struggle of one group for hegemony cannot be interpreted as 
opposition to the basis of the system as a whole in case of 
defeat and failure. Nobody would interpret the position of 
Trotzky or Bucharin as anti-Bolshevist (except the party 
bosses themselves who do so for reasons of propaganda). The 
conclusions in the case of Schacht are evident. 


HANS JAEGER. 
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THE TENTH YEAR* 


By JuLEs MENKEN 


(jest is now in the tenth year of the struggle for 
national existence which began on October 28th, 1940, 
when Mussolini launched the forces of Fascist Italy 
against her across the Albanian frontier. During the first 
four years of that struggle the issues were clear. For six 
months Greece fought the Italians successfully. Then, in a 
brief campaign, German armies overwhelmed her (and her 
British allies), and for another three and a half years she lay 
prostrate under Hitler’s harsh and oppressive rule. By the 
end of 1944 major defeats in other theatres of war compelled 
the Germans to withdraw; but this did not bring Greece 
liberation, for in December, 1944, with the defeat of the 
ELAM/EAM attempt to seize power in Athens—this time 
with successful help from British forces—the Communist 
phase of the Greek struggle began. In this phase—the 
longest, most ferocious, and most confused of all—have been 
concentrated most of the great and bitter issues involved in 
the gigantic struggle between East and West which aggres- 
sive Communism has forced upon a reluctant world. 

It is the great merit of Mr. Voigt’s informed and searching 
book that he disentangles these issues and sets them against 
the background which gives them meaning. The Greek 
Sedition is neither systematic history nor academic analysis, 
but a wide-ranging, somewhat discursive study, written with 
characteristic penetration, with sure grasp, and with a 
sympathy and admiration which are the least tribute that 
men of feeling in other lands can offer the Greek people for 
their unsurpassed tenacity and heroism in the most fearful 
adversity. 

From Communists, fellow-travellers, and their friends 
the truth about Greece is not to be expected. They are at 
war with the West, and deception and confusion of the enemy 
are among their most valuable weapons. Many other obser- 
vers have not thrown much light on’ the struggle either. 
The shallow and the doctrinaire have tried to saddle blame 
on the poverty of the country, the structure of Greek society, 
and the faults of the Greek Government. As Mr. Voigt 
Plainly shows, very different and far stronger forces have in 


* The Greek Sedition. By F. A. Voigt. (Hollis and Carter. ros. 6d.) 
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fact been at work. Among Mr. Voigt’s most enlightening 
pages are those in which he describes the main types of 
participants in the Communist conspiracy against Greece. 
These participants include mature, indoctrinated Commun- 
ists whose Marxism is a vehicle for their personal power, 
intellectual and semi-intellectual malcontents to whom 
Communism seems to promise an undeserved and otherwise 
unattainable ascendancy, and peasants of a primitive and 
brutish cast whom ignorance and perplexity expose to the 
tyranny of fear. They also include—and this type is the 
most tragic of all—the idealists, the unworldly and the young 


who have been shaken in their patriotism and their loyalty. 


and whom the glittering theories and unscrupulous arguments 
of Communism have seduced by false promises of personal 
liberation and social fulfilment. If these varied types had 
been able to win sufficient popular support they might have 
provided the nucleus around which the forces of a real revolu- 
tion could assemble. Since in fact Communism in action in 
Greece has been unable to hold the loyalty even of all those 
whom it originally seduced and since its monstrous 
atrocities have outraged and united the great bulk of the 
population against it, the Communist conspiracy in Greece 
has in fact been no more—as Mr. Voigt well says—than a 
sedition and an infestation. 

Outside intervention in the domestic strife of Greek 
city-states constantly darkened the history of classical Greece. 
Contemporary Greece is repeating the same bitter story. 
That the Greek Communists have relied for arms, training, 
military leadership, strategy, and military and _ political 
direction upon Greece’s Communist neighbours and Russian 
resources has long been notorious. As Mr. Bevin once said, 
one man in the Kremlin needed only to lift a finger for the 
whole Communist attack on Greece to have stopped. But 
Greece plays far too large a rdle in Communist world strategy 
for any such development to take place for local reasons. 
Apart from the preface, Mr. Voigt’s study was completed 
during 1948 and therefore does not reflect the large changes 
in the tactical situation in the Balkans which flow from Tito’s 
open breach with Moscow. Even allowing for this, Greece 
remains of outstanding importance for Soviet policy. The 
Greek sedition serves various Communist purposes. Just as 
Spain during the Civil War was used by Germans and Rus- 
sians as a military proving-ground for new weapons then in 
process of development (the Italians were too deeply involved 
in actual fighting in Spain for Mussolini to draw similar 
advantages from his effort there), so also Greece is serving 
to test new Communist techniques of veiled and semi- 
declared warfare. This clearly emerges from Mr. Voigt’s 
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account of the Communist effort in Greece which followe 
the Bled convention of August 2nd, 1947, between thi 
Albanian, Yugoslav and Bulgarian General Staffs, and fron 
the details he gives (which the English press did not repor 
fully at the time) of the heavy Communist attacks on th 
towns of Karditza, Naoussa and Karpenisi in December, 
1948—January, 1949, during which organised industrial an 
civic destruction and mass abductions of the populatig 
took place on a previously unknown scale. | 

All these horrors—whose implications for Greece ines 
dentally outraged even “‘ General’’ Markos himself, as i 
shown by a captured letter from him to Zachariadis, th 
Secretary of the Greek Communist Party, which Mr. Voig 
prints—have much larger purposes as well. Greece is bein 
attacked for two main reasons. Strategically, she is the ke 
to the Eastern Mediterranean and the lands beyond. 
Greece were to fall, Turkey would find it much harder 
hold out, Syria, Palestine and Iraq would be directly endag 
gered, and the Communist threat to Persia and Afghanistaj 
would be increased. The peril to vital Anglo-American q 
resources in the Middle East is also obvious. But w 
Greece holds out, Communist pressure there costs Russj 
practically nothing (as Mr. Voigt well insists), whereas } 
imposes a heavy and continuing drain on the Western Powe 
and limits the resources with which they can oppose Con 
munist activities elsewhere. 

As long as the world-wide Soviet and Communist aggreg 
sion continues, Britain and the United States have respog 
sibilities in Greece which they cannot abandon withow 
incurring the gravest perils. Whether it is even tolerak 
wise to withdraw the British forces hitherto stationed i 
Greece (as has just been done) remains to be seen. Meal 
while it is essential that the British and American publi 
should understand what the Greek people have suffere 
owing to their geographical misfortune in living in a land 
such strategic importance. The British and American publ 
must not only understand; they must also appreciate af 
be grateful to Greece for her moral example as well. And 
is not least among the merits of The Greek Sedition tha 
Mr. Voigt makes clear, whatever British and American al 
may have given Greece materially, how deep this moral del 
still is. 


- MENKEN, 


